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COLONEL  CARLOS  MENDIETA 
PROVISIONAL  PRESIDENT  OF  CUBA 

THF^  now  Prosidont  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  Colonel  Carlos 
Mendieta  y  Montefur,  is  one  of  the  most  notable  men  of  all  those 
who  have  become  jH’ominent  in  the  independent  life  of  bis  country. 
He  belon^rs  to  two  centuries.  He  was  born  in  the  nineteenth  century— 
.November  4,  1873,  near  San  Antonio  de  las  Vueltas  in  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Santa  (Mara  went  to  school  and  university  and  consecrated 
himself  to  the  emanicpation  of  bis  country.  In  the  twentieth  be  has 
pven  unremitting  service  to  the  interests  of  the  nation  until  linally 
be  has  been  called  to  its  highest  office. 

Carlos  Mendieta  began  to  distinguish  himself  from  the  time  when 
be  was  still  a  medical  student  in  the  Cniversity  of  Ilabana.  Cuba 
was  yet  a  Spanish  colony  when  be  expressed  bis  political  afiiliations 
in  cheers  for  free  ('uba  and  for  (’arlos  Manuel  de  Cespedes,  the  father 
of  bis  country.  Thus  be  showed  definitely  that  in  him  Cuban 
liberty  bad  one  more  soldier  for  the  crusade  which  was  about  to  begin. 

When  the  revolution  of  189.M  commenced,  Carlos  Mendieta  joined 
it  as  soon  as  Maceo  arrived  in  the  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio.  Ho 
left  bis  studies  and  the  comforts  of  bis  home—  bis  father,  Don 
Rartolome  Mendieta,  was  the  owner  of  a  sugar  plantation  and  went 
away  to  fight  amid  the  scenes  of  greatest  danger  beside  that  genius 
of  war  named  Antonio  Maceo.  He  took  part  in  engagements  in 
almost  all  the  (''uban  provinces.  In  Santa  Clara,  at  the  orders  of 
such  famous  liberators  as  Jose  Miguel  Gomez  and  Jose  de  Jesiis 
Monteagudo,  be  executed  deeds  of  prowess  which  bear  witness  to  bis 
courage,  determination,  and  gifted  leadership.  When  the  war  of 
independence  was  over  be  bad  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  Army  of 
Independence—  a  well-deserved  reward  for  bis  ability  and  service. 

In  the  period  of  reconstruction  subsequent  to  the  bard  struggle  for 
freedom  be  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  public  life,  even  while  be 
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continued  his  studies  in  the  University  of  Hahana,  where  he  received 
his  degree  in  medicine  and  surgery.  He  was  a  niemher  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  until  1923. 
As  the  choice  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  191G,  he  was  the  candidate  for 
the  Vice  Presidency  of  the  Republic.  In  1923  and  1924,  prior  to  tbe 
general  elections,  main'  persons,  both  within  and  without  the  party, 
ardently  wished  that  Colonel  Mendieta  would  become  President. 
For  some  years,  however,  he  simply  devoted  himself  to  directing  his 
sugar  plantation  at  Cunagua.  It  was  justly  observed  that  in  time 
the  Cuban  jieople  would  seek  Colonel  Mendieta  out  at  home  in  order 
to  place  him  in  the  highest  position  in  the  nation’s  gift. 

The  eight  years  of  President  Machado’s  administration  proved  anew 
the  high  moral  character  of  Colonel  Mendieta.  He  early  headed  the 
opposition  to  the  aberrations  of  that  situation,  maintained  by  force, 
which  finally  led  him  to  armed  strife,  to  prison,  and  to  exile.  In  a 
friendly  and  cordial  tone  he  warned  Machado  of  tbe  dangers  of  reelec¬ 
tion  to  tbe  presidency,  but  his  admonitions  were  useless.  The  latter’s 
fall  found  Colonel  Mendieta  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  the 
arduous  task  of  seeking  better  days  for  Cuba. 

The  national  turmoil  after  the  fall  of  the  former  government  in 
August  1933  brought  about  a  liquidation  of  political  values.  Cuba 
passed  through  an  extremely  difficult  period.  In  the  midst  of 
upheavals  and  adversity  the  public  consciousness  began  to  concen¬ 
trate  its  hope  of  salvation  on  one  name — that  of  Carlos  Mendieta. 
The  great  mass  of  the  Cuban  people  accurately  took  the  measure  of 
the  extraordinary  ability'  of  this  exemplary  man,  and  on  January  18, 
1934,  a  committee  of  revolutionary  factions  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Dr.  Manuel  Marquez  Sterling  in  Hahana  proclaimed  him  provi¬ 
sional  president  of  the  Republic. 

Colonel  Mendieta’s  merits  are  e.xceptional ;  his  austere  honor  is 
ri'cognized  by  all.  In  public  and  in  private  life  he  is  a  man  of  the 
finest  integrity.  His  devotion  to  civic  duties  has  become  a  true 
apostleship.  The  strength  of  his  convictions  constitutes  a  great  moral 
force.  His  love  of  justice  and  liberty  entitle  him  to  the  confidence 
and  the  assurance  of  collective  victory  which,  both  in  Cuba  and 


MEXICAN  WOMAN  JOURNALISTS 

By  Lola  Anderson 

The  Mexican  woman  of  today  is  slowly  but  surely  finding  a  place 
for  herself  in  the  business  and  professional  life  of  her  country. 
She  has  been  more  hesitant  in  leaving  the  seclusion  of  her  home  for 
public  life  than  has  her  sister  of  the  north,  owing  to  the  greater  social 
restrictions  and  to  the  age-old  prejudice  inherited  from  Spain.  These 
barriers,  however,  she  is  gradually  breaking  down,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  these  very  barriers  tend  to  limit  the  type  of  woman 
who  ventures  upon  a  career  to  the  more  capable  and  serious  of 
purpose. 

Among  the  various  influences  which  have  contributed  to  this  new 
freedom  of  the  .Mexican  woman,  journalism  has  played  a  greater  part 
tlian  is  generally  recognized  a  journalism  which  woman  herself  has 
had  an  important  part  in  helping  to  develop.  For  woman  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  its  progress  in  Mexico  since  the  beginning. 
Xot  only  has  she  enriched  the  national  literature  through  her  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  press,  but  she  has  helped  to  improve  its  quality 
and  has  aided  in  all  phases  of  its  activity  since  the  time  when  journal¬ 
ists  were  merely  printers. 

Mexico  is  known  as  the  “cradle  of  American  journalism”  because 
the  first  printing  press  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  was  brought  to 
Mexico  City  in  1536  or  thereabouts,  and  it  might  also  be  called  the 
“cradle  of  women's  journalism”,  for  it  produced  the  first  women 
journalists  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  well  as  the  first  publications 
for  women. 

Although  journalism  for  women  had  its  beginning  in  Mexico  or 
.New  Spain  as  it  was  called  then  -soon  after  the  independence  from 
Spain  was  established,  it  went  through  a  hundred  years  and  more  of 
struggle  for  existence,  and  it  was  not  until  within  the  present  century 
that  it  has  really  existed  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term. 

In  1913,  to  be  e.xact,  Mexico’s  foremost  woman  journalist  of  toda}', 
Srta.  Emilia  Enriquez  de  Rivera,  established  her  well-known  magazine 
for  women,  El  Ilogar,  thus  marking  a  new  era  in  women’s  periodicals. 
Since  that  time  numerous  others  have  been  founded,  but  many  of 
them  have  died  after  a  brief  struggle  against  the  odds.  El  Ilogar 
(The  Home),  however,  has  become  synonymous  with  women’s 
journalism  in  the  Republic  and  compares  favorably  in  content  and 
make-up  with  the  leading  magazines  of  its  type  in  the  I’nited  States. 

Senorita  Enriquez  de  Rivera,  left  an  orphan  in  early  girlhood  and 
finding  it  necessary  to  support  herself,  decided  to  found  a  magazine 
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for  woinon.  She  was  without  moans  and  lacked  |)rei)aration  for  a 
career,  except  for  havin*;  had  a  little  journalistic  experience  throufrh 
assisting:  her  father,  who  was  the  editor  of  a  small  magra/.ine,  during:  his 
lifetime.  Her  friends  advised  ag:ainst  such  a  “hold”  step,  warning: 
her  of  the  difficulties  and  ultimate  failure  which  surely  awaited  her  if 
she  went  thus  far  in  tempting:  Providence  and  in  g:oing:  ag:ainst  social 
dictates.  Her  ambition  seemed  doomed  to  failure  until  at  last  an  old 
friend  of  her  father’s  offered  her  the  loan  of  a  sum  barely  sufficient 
to  start  her  mag:a7.ine.  She  rented  a  small,  ding:y  room,  secured  an 
old  hand  press,  and  set  to  work,  alone,  to  write  and  ])uhlish  the  first 
modern  magrazine  for  women  in  Mexico.  The  first  issue  appeared 
September  13,  1913,  and  now,  after  19  years  of  success,  Sehorita 
Enriquez  de  Rivera  declares  thirteen  is  her  lucky  number,  and  ])erhaps 
that  has  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  her  splendid  modern 
printing  plant,  housed  in  her  own  building,  is  listed  under  the  number 
thirteen. 

Senorita  Enriquez  de  Rivera  has  seen  her  magazine  grow  in  19 
years  from  a  small  sheet  to  a  good-sized  peiiodical  of  some  ')()  pages, 
requiring  a  staff  of  GO  to  produce  it.  It  contains  practically  every 
phase  of  material  of  feminine  appeal  attractively  made  up  and  well 
illustrated.  Among  the  names  of  its  contributors  may  he  noted  those 
of  the  best  writers  of  Mexico,  their  articles  covering  a  wide  range  of 
subject  matter. 

The  ultimate  success  of  Senorita  Enri<juez  de  Rivera  following  her 
difficult  beginning  has  proveil  an  inspiration  for  many  other  young 
women  with  journalistic  ambitions,  although  among  the  women 
journalists  of  her  country  she  continues  to  hold  the  distinction  of 
being  the  leading  one  as  well  as  the  first.  A  woman  of  poise  and  of 
striking  personality,  she  is  known  all  over  Mexico  and  in  the  I’nited 
States  and  other  countries.  If  a  Mexican  from  any  j)art  of  the 
Republic  is  asked  concerning  women  journalists,  he  immediately 
mentions  Senorita  Enricpiez  de  Rivera. 

Among  other  women  who  have  had  marked  success  as  editors  or 
publishers  may  he  mentioned  Sehorita  Guadalupe  Ramirez,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Ignacio  Ramirez,  noted  Mexican  journalist  and  states¬ 
man.  Sehorita  Ramirez,  a  teacher  of  home  economics  in  a  girls’ 
school  in  Mexico  City,  with  five  other  cultured  and  serious  minded 
women,  founded  in  1929  a  small  magazine  for  women  called  Lnz 
(Light).  Sehorita  Ramirez,  editor-in-chief  of  Lvz,  and  formerly 
editor  of  Sembrador,  a  magazine  which  was  published  only  for  a 
short  time,  has  done  a  notable  work  in  promoting  higher  living  stand¬ 
ards  in  rural  communities,  in  educating  rural  mothers  in  hygienic 
living,  the  proper  care  of  children,  the  feeding  of  their  families,  and 
other  matters  pertaining  to  the  making  of  better  homes. 
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Ksperanza  Volasiiuez  Brin^as,  tlie  director  of  libraries  in  Mexico 
City  and  one  of  the  country’s  most  callable  lawyers,  is  also  one  of  the 
leading;  journalists  of  the  country.  Through  her  journalistic  activity 
she  has  promoted  the  development  of  libraries  and  schools  in  the  oil 
fields,  achieving  notable  results,  especially  in  the  state  of  Tamau- 
lipas,  which  since  that  time  has  had  a  much  smaller  percentage  of 
illiteracy  than  before. 

She  has  been  a  stall  member  of  various  periodicals  in  the  capital, 
correspondent  for  several  newspapers  in  the  United  States,  and  con¬ 
tributor  to  many  magazines  of  the  United  States,  Spain,  and  Mexico. 
She  has  written  articles  on  eugenics,  education,  literature,  politics, 
legal  and  agrarian  problems,  and  many  other  subjects. 

Sehorita  Velascpiez  Bringas  was  the  first  woman  to  win  a  court 
case  in  Mexico  for  a  man  accused  of  murder.  In  fact,  this  was  the 
first  penal  case  ever  to  have  been  tried  by  a  woman  in  that  country, 
and  she  won  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  jury. 

Juana  Manrupie  de  Lara,  a  librarian  in  Mexico  C'ity,  bas  written 
extensively  for  magazines  in  Mexico  and  for  library  journals  of  the 
United  States.  She  writes  both  in  English  and  in  Spanish.  In  U)2.a 
she  founded  a  small  magazine  for  children,  Plnocho,  of  which  she 
was  both  editor  and  publisher,  and  through  which  she  brought  to 
her  youthful  readers  the  cream  of  children’s  literature,  translating 
the  stories  herself  from  the  English.  This  was  a  real  pioneering 
effort  and  did  not  prove  successful  financially,  so  that  after  a  year 
Senorita  Manrique  de  Lara  was  forced  to  abandon  her  project. 

Catalina  D’Erzell,  regarded  as  one  of  Mexico’s  leading  contem¬ 
porary  playwrights,  is  a  leading  journalist  and  dramatic  critic. 
She  has  had  a  colorful  career,  having  begun  her  work,  as  she  claims, 
from  necessity,  and  having  had  a  long  struggle  to  gain  a  place  in  the 
profession.  She  says  she  wrote  for  five  years  without  compensation 
other  than  that  of  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  writings  in  print 
before  she  was  able  to  secure  a  |)ermanent  ])osition  on  a  newspaper 
staff.  She  is  now  dramatic  editor  of  Excelsior,  one  of  Mexico’s  two 
great  dailies.  An  unhappy  marriage,  she  says,  was  responsible  for 
her  taking  uj)  a  career.  Now,  however,  she  believes  that  without 
being  able  to  write,  even  though  she  were  not  compelled  to  support 
herself,  her  two  children,  and  her  parents,  she  would  not  be  able  to 
live.  Her  plays  have  been  jiroduced  successfully  from  Los  Angeles 
to  Buenos  Aires. 

Virginia  Huerta  for  more  than  twelve  years  has  held  an  important 
position  on  the  staff  of  El  Universal,  Me.xico’s  other  leading  daily. 
She  began  as  translator,  then  worked  as  cable  editor,  and  later  became 
country  editor.  Sbe  does  little  writing,  other  than  occasional  special 
articles  or  interviews  with  women.  She  is  e.xceptional  in  that  she 
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docs  not  believe  a  journalistic  career  is  desirable  for  a  woman  because 
of  the  hard  work  involved. 

Maria  Kios  Cardenas,  editor  of  the  woman’s  pa<re  of  El  Xaciunal 
Ufvoluciomno,  is  an  enthusiastic  feminist.  Throu<;h  her  daily  edi¬ 
torials  she  has  attempted  to  encourafie  the  economic  and  political 
independence  of  women  and  their  education  for  self-support.  She 
published  for  a  time  a  feminist  majrazine  La  Mujer  (Woman),  but 
owin<;  to  its  nature  it  was  unpopular  and  consequently  short-lived. 
StM'iorita  Hios  Cardenas  believes  stron<rly  in  journalism  as  a  career 
for  women  because,  she  says,  ‘Journalism  needs  what  women  can 
^ive  it.” 

Maria  Luisa  Koss,  journalist,  educator,  and  lecturer  of  internatiotial 
note,  has  done  considerable  writiii"  for  various  jieriodicals  in  the 
capital  and  published  several  books.  She  is  a  former  member  of  the 
staff  of  El  riih'ersal,  and  she  has  been  for  some  time  a  profess*>r  in 
the  normal  school  in  Me.xico  City,  recojrni/.ed  as  an  authority  on 
.Mexican  literature,  .huirnalism,  she  says,  is  her  first  and  best  love, 
and  she  expects  t(*  make  it  her  ultiinat(‘  life  work. 

These  are  merely  a  few  of  the  intelligent,  cultured  women  who  are 
to  be  found  in  the  profession  of  journalism  in  Mexico  today.  Many 
others  could  be  named.  Althou<rh  these  women  may  all  be  considered 
pioneers  in  their  field,  there  have  been  women  journalists  in  Mexico 
almost  continuously  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  ever  since 
the  first  woman  ])rinter-journalist,  widow  of  one  Pedro  Ocharte  and 
daujrhter  (»f  Juan  Pablos,  first  printer  of  New  Spain,  took  over  the 
establishment  of  her  husband  after  his  death.  This  was  in  1594. 

Historians  name  a  sufficiently  lai-<;e  number  of  women  printer- 
journalists  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  fairly-  important  in 
their  field.  The  most  important  of  them  all,  apparently,  the  widow 
of  Bernardo  ('ahlenai,  was  one  of  the  leadin';  journalists  of  her  time. 
Siiiue  of  the  earliest  journalistic  jiublications  came  from  her  establish¬ 
ment,  first  the  hojas  rolatites  (flyin*;  sheets)  small  news  sheets  which 
confined  their  contents  to  one  to])ic  each  and  derived  their  news 
chiefly  from  forei<;n  countries.  More  of  these  came  from  the  press 
of  the  widow  of  Bernardo  Calderon  than  from  any  other.  Her  name 
first  appeared  on  a  printed  sheet  dated  February  17,  1041,  and  she 
continued  to  operate  the  printing  establishment  until  her  death  in 
1684.  Several  of  the  women  descendants  of  Bernardo  Calderon  were 
also  printer-journalists. 

Some  of  the  earliest  periodicals  came  from  the  press  of  Marfa 
Fernandez  de  Jauregui,  who  seems  to  have  been  an  important  printer- 
journalist.  Through  the  death  of  Jose  Fernandez  de  Jauregui,  in 
1800,  his  press  passed  to  her.  It  is  not  known  for  certain  whether 
she  was  his  wife  or  his  sister.  Her  establishment  produced  a  large 
\nluine  of  printing. 
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Several  women  were  concerned  with  thejpublication  of  the  first 
real  periodical  puhlished  in  New  Sjiain.  It  was  called  Gazeta  de 
Mexico  y  Xotickis  de  Nueva  Espana  {Gazette  of  Mexico  and  News  of 
New  Spain),  and  the  first  issue  appeared  in  1722. 

Women  be"an  c.ontrihiitin<;  their  writings  to  periodicals  at  an  early 
(late.  Most  of  the  early  women  writei-s  were  nuns  and  their  chief 
contributions  to  the  press  were  chielly  poetry  and  essays,  the  latter 
on  relifiious  and  educational  subjects.  The  most  important  of  these 
was  Sor  Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz,  who  still  holds  the  distinction  of  bein<r 
one  of  Mexico’s  greatest  poets  and  its  first  feminist,  although  she 
lived  from  1051  to  1095. 

During  the  revolutionary  period  women  had  little  part  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  journalism  because  the  press  was  at  that  time  almost 
purely  political  and  women  had  no  share  in  politics. 

From  1822,  the  beginning  of  Iturbide’s  reign,  until  the  close  of  the 
<'enturv,  there  was  a  notable  growth  of  literary  periodicals,  many  of 
which  published  contributions  by  women.  Beginning  about  1840, 
(lie  press  gaineil  special  distinction  as  a  medium  for  the  publication 
of  |)oems  and  iither  forms  of  literary  expression,  and  the  best  works  of 
literature  produced  during  that  time  were  published  in  periodicals 
rather  than  in  volumes,  since  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  books  issued. 

The  first  periodical  to  make  a  definite  attempt  to  appeal  to  women 
readers  was  El  Aguila  Mexicana  (The  Mexican  Eagle)  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  which  was  published  for  a  few^  months  in  1823,  while  the  first 
to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  women’s  interest  was  the  Semanario  de 
las  Senoritas  Mexicanas  {Weekly  of  Mexican  Young  Ladies),  founded 
in  1841  and  published  for  about  two  years. 

During  the  next  half  century,  several  magazines  for  women  made 
their  appearance,  one  or  two  directed  by  w'omen,  but  all  were  short¬ 
lived. 

The  so-called  modern  period  in  Mexican  journalism  began  in  1890 
w  hen  Rafael  Reyes  Spfndola  founded  the  daily  newsjiaper  El  Im- 
jtarcial,  relegating  the  editorial  to  a  place  of  secondary  importance 
and  giving  the  news  precedence,  and  placing  the  price  of  his  daily 
within  reach  of  the  masses.  From  that  time  it  was  less  than  two 
decades  until  Senorita  Enrfipiez  de  Rivera  introduced  the  modern 
woman’s  magazine,  thus  ushering  in  a  new  era  in  woman’s  journalism 
and  paving  the  way  for  others  in  the  profession. 

While  Me.xican  women  have  been  slower  to  adopt  professions  than 
have  the  women  of  the  United  States,  they  seem  on  the  whole  to  take 
(heir  careei’s  more  seriously.  In  addition  to  the  mere  pursuing  of  a 
career,  each  Me.xican  woman  journalist  seems  to  have  some  definite 
aim,  some  goal  which  she  uses  her  journalistic  talent  to  accomplish, 
'rids  may  be  the  hetterment  of  living  conditions,  of  schools,  or  of 
libraries,  the  encouragement  of  economic  independence  of  women,  or 
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foniinisni,  if  you  will,  but  oncli  woman  will  toll  you  with  <rrave  concern 
of  the  ideals  she  holds  for  her  country  and  especially  for  its  women 
and  children. 

Women  employed  on  newspaper  or  mafra/.ine  staffs  receive  the 
same  compensation  as  do  men  in  like  positions.  Editors  express 
surprise  when  asked  if  such  is  the  case.  They  will  explain,  if  ques¬ 
tioned  further,  that  since  women  einjdoyees  do  as  good,  usually 
better,  work  than  men,  they  should  of  course  receive  e(jual  compen¬ 
sation. 

Women  have  not  yet  taken  to  advertising,  no  doubt  because 
it  has  not  been  developed  to  the  |)oint  at  which  it  may  attract 
them. 

Mexican  women  journalists  have  not  had  formal  training  in  schools 
of  journalism.  I’ntil  1932  there  was  no  such  instruction  offered  in 
the  country  and  none  had  gone  abroad  for  it.  Early  in  1933  the  first 
school  of  journalism  in  the  Republic  was  founded  in  Mexico  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Tnivei-sidad  Kenovadora  Pragmatica;  it  had  an 
enrollment  of  some  20  students,  two  of  whom  were  women.  The 
classes,  taught  by  |)rominent  newspa|)ermen  of  the  capital,  were  held 
in  the  evenings. 

Although  among  the  higher  social  class  there  still  exists  a  prejudice 
against  women  working  outside  the  home,  the  prejudice  seems  to 
exist  more  among  the  women  themselves  than  among  the  men.  Men 
object,  of  course,  to  the  women  of  their  own  family  working.  That 
is  a  matter  of  pei'sonal  pride,  but  they  are  not  so  much  prejudiced 
against  the  idea  in  general.  It  is  difficult  for  a  woman  to  secure 
a  joh,  but  once  she  gets  it  she  is  likely  to  keep  it  since  she  must  have 
proved  her  ability  before  she  is  offered  it.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  that 
the  chief  difficulty  is  encountered  at  the  beginning. 


EXHIBIT  OF  GUATEMALAN  TEXTILES 
IN  WASHINGTON 


Thanks  to  tlu*  initintivo  of  the  ('!irne<rie  Institution  of  Wasli- 
injrton  and  the  ('enter  of  Inter-American  Stmlies  of  the  (icorj^e 
Washington  University,  the  residents  of  Washington  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  Mareh  of  seeing  at  tlie  National  Museum  the  (Juatemalan 
textiles  deseribed  so  delightfully  in  the  Deeember  1933  issue  of  the 
Bri.LLTiN  by  Lilly  de  Jongh  Osborne,  who  gathered  this  remarkable 
eolleetion.  Here  were  the  enchanting  beasts  and  birds,  the  beautiful 
geometrieal  designs  in  rieh  colors,  the  delicate  bridal  huip'd  lacy  as  a 
white  peacock’s  tail,  and  many  other  pieces  rich  in  historical  or 
ethnographical  significance.  The  collection  had  previously  been  shown 
at  the  University  Museum,  Philadelphia. 

I?  A  large  number  of  invited  guests,  representing  the  diplomatic, 
artistic,  scientific,  and  social  circles  of  Washington,  were  present  at 
tin*  formal  opening  of  the  exhihitum  on  March  lo.  They  passed 
through  the  exhibition  halls  to  the  auditorium  of  the  museum,  where 
Dr.  ('loyd  Heck  Marvin,  president  of  the  (leorge  Washington  I’niver- 
sity,  extended  the  welcome  of  that  institution.  Dr.  A.  Curtis  Wilgus, 
director  of  the  ('enter  of  Inter-American  Studies,  after  expressing  his 
thanks  for  the  privilege  of  bringing  Mrs.  Osborne’s  collection  to 
Washington,  introduced  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Ouatemala, 
Dr.  Adrian  Kecinos,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

I  am  most  Rratefiil  to  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  and  the  Center  of 
Intcr-.Vmerican  Studies  of  the  George  Washington  Univt'rsity  for  their  interest  in 
bringing  to  the  National  Museum  the  Osborne  collection  of  Guatemalan  textiles. 
Thanks  to  the  endeavor  of  both  learned  institutions  the  art  and  ingenuity  of  the 
natives  of  my  country  are  presented  here  for  your  examination  in  a  beautiful 
display  of  color  and  variety. 

Mrs.  Lilly  dc  Jongh  Osborne,  a  distinguishetl  lady — and  long  a  resident  of 
Guatemala — sixuit  20  years  gathering  the  textiles  which  form  her  valuable  col¬ 
lection,  as  she  tells  us  in  the  interesting  story  i)ubli.shcd  by  the  Pan  American 
ITiion.  Yet  this  collection,  rich  as  it  is,  shows  oidy  a  small  i)art  of  the  costumes, 
veils,  blankets,  skirts,  and  gracefully  embroidered  huipiles  or  blouses  which  every 
Itidian  girl  makes  for  her  personal  wear.  You  can  appreciate  the  difficulty  in 
getting  and  assembling  a  specimen  of  every  garment,  when  you  realize  that  there 
are  still  living  in  Guatemala  more  than  twenty  of  the  original  Indian  tribes  of 
the  Maya-Quiche  races  who  occupied  the  highlands  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spanish  concpierors,  and  that,  like  the  clans  of  Scotland,  each  of  them  has  its 
own  distinctive  tribal  color  scheme  and  style  of  clothing. 

The  Guatemalan  Indians  form  an  integral  part  of  the  coutitry’s  active  life. 
They  are  the  farm  laborers  and,  on  their  tracts  f)f  land  in  the  highlands,  they 
cultivate  corn  and  wheat  for  their  own  account.  They  are  excellent  shepherds 
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and  artisans,  whose  skill  and  artistic  taste  are  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  textiles 
of  this  exhibit.  And  so  they  live  in  constant  association  with  the  white  popula¬ 
tion.  They  make  good  soldiers  and  many  distinguish  themselves  for  intelligence 
in  the  schools.  They  are  successful  in  business,  as  well  as  in  the  fine  arts,  and  they 
also  go  in  for  the  learned  profe.ssions. 

It  would  be  imi)os.sible  fully  to  compreheiul  the  life  of  a  country  like  Guate¬ 
mala,  where  the  white  and  Indian  races  dwell  harmonifiusly  together,  without 
taking  into  account  the  important  contribution  to  the  national  economy  made  by 
this  group  of  inhabitants  who  represent  over  .‘jO  (KTcent  of  the  total  population. 

The  beatitifiil  natural  scenery  of  Guatemala  forms  an  admirable  setting  for 
the  pietures(|ue  features  of  Indian  life.  These  give  a  touch  of  color  to  the  popular 
fiestas  held  in  Indian  villages,  and  they  gladden  the  roads  and  mountain  paths. 
Foreign  travelers  who  visit  the  country  and  write  of  their  impressions  always 
describe  with  sympathetic  interest  these  features  of  native  life.  Allow  me  to 
quote  here  the  words  of  L.  L.  Elliott  in  her  book  Central  Arncricn:  “A  Guatemalan 
girl,  young  and  slender,  trotting  down  the  mountainside,  her  bare  bronze  arms 
swinging  in  rhythm,  clad  in  her  short  skirt  and  gay  huipil,  carrying  a  l)asket  on  her 
head  covered  with  a  rich  embroidered  cloth,  pre.serits  one  of  the  most  charming 
pictures  of  native  life  to  be  seen  in  the  three  .Americas.  For  jiurity  of  tyi)e,  for 
distinction  and  bright  adornment,  one  would  have  to  go  to  Java  to  find  the  equal 
of  the  Maya-Quichc  girl.” 

Hut  I  must  not  kcH'p  you  longer  from  visiting  the  exhibit.  I  ho[)e  you  may  like 
the,  designs,  colors,  and  arrangement  of  these  textiles  from  Guatemala  and  that 
you  will  concur  with  me  in  admiring  tin*  taU'iit  anfl  craftsmanship  of  the  .American 
Indian,  of  whom  the  native  races  of  my  country  are  only  a  small  part. 


A  GROUP  OF  TEXTILES  IN  TUE  OSBORNE  COLLECTION» 

In  the  center  is  a  woman's  huipil,  and  a  tzuU,  a  cloth  often  used  for  carryini;  tortillas.  \t  each  side  is  a 

napkin. 


RAISING  OSTRICHES  IN  ARGENTINA 


Most  pcmnohs  livin<r  ill  the*  I’liitod  States  are  familiar  llir()u<:li 
pietiires  (tr  iiersonal  visits  witli  the  ostrieh  farms  in  (’alifornia, 
hut  doubtless  eomparatively  few  are  aware  that  many  ostriehes  are 
also  raised  on  the  far-stretehiii"  jilains  of  Argentina.  Some  of  the 
birds  are  Afriean  ostriehes,  the  same  as  those  grown  in  the  United 
States;  they  are  easily  aeclimated  in  various  seetions  of  the  country, 
lint  others,  although  they  look  and  act  like  ostriehes,  have  similar 
feathers  and  are  almost  always  ealled  ostriches  in  Spanish,  are  really 
birds  of  another  family  native  to  the  country  where  they  live.  Their 
scientific  name  is  liken  nmerlcaun,  and  W.  11.  Hudson  called  them  the 
“noblest  avian  type  of  the  great  bird-continent.”  The  head  of  this 
American  ostrich,  called  the  fiaiulu,  the  chneke  or  avestruz  in  Spanish, 
is  blackish,  its  neck  is  whitish  shading  into  black  on  the  lower  part  of 
(he  neck  and  shoulders,  and  the  rest  of  the  back  is  a  slate  gray. 
Most  of  (he  feathers  underneath  arc*  whitish,  with  two  crescent -shaped 
markings,  one  on  either  side  of  the  njiper  breast.  A  number  of  years 
ago,  however,  some  raisei-s  secured  an  albino  variety,  whose  feathers 
are  highly  esteemed.  The  length  of  the  bird  is  somewhat  over  four 
feet ;  an  adult  stands  30  to  40  inches  high,  the  male  being  always  larger 
and  darker.  Dr.  George  Gaylord  Simpson,  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  in  writing  of  this  ostrich  says:  “The  leg  motion 
is  especially  strange  in  a  biped,  because  what  appears  to  be  the  knee 
(although  actually  corresjwnding  rather  with  the  ankle)  bends  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  our  own  knees  and  gives  the  observer  an 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  anatomy  is  playing  weird  tricks.  The 
tracks  are  remarkably  similar  to  those  of  some  dinosaurs,  preserved 
in  rocks  many  millions  of  years  old.”  The  reason  that  these  tracks 
resemble  those  of  the  dinosaurs  is  that  the  Argentine  ostrich  has  three 
toes;  the  African  ostrich  has  two.  There  are  also  other  anatomical 
differences. 

The  Argentine  ostriches,  as  Hudson  and  many  other  observers  have 
said,  are  not  afraid  of  men  unless  they  are  persecuted  and  often  become 
as  familiar  and  tame  as  other  domesticated  animals.  Young  birds 
taken  from  the  parent  will  follow  their  owner  about  like  a  dog,  and 
at  the  zoo  in  Buenos  Aires  adults  wander  placidlj’  through  the  gardens. 
The  ostriches  live  in  flocks  which  varj"  from  3  or  4  to  20  or  30.  The 
mating  season  is  in  August  and  September,  when  the  old  cockbird 
drives  off  the  young  males  in  the  flock.  The  females  all  deposit  their 
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o"^s  in  a  ooininon  nest,  wliich  is,  however,  siinj)ly  a  dejjression  in  the 
<:round.  Tliere  may  he  from  30  to  00  or  even  more  ejr<;s  in  a  single 
nest.  Each  e<r«r  is  efjnal  in  volume  to  a  dozen  hen’s  e<r{rs;  its  eolor 
is  jrolden  yellow  whieh  gradually  fades  to  white.  “Havinjr  laid”, 
says  Dr.  Simj)son,  “the  female  has  made  her  whole  eontrihution  to 
family  life,  and  she  then  wanders  off  and  forirets  the  afl’air.  The  male 


<'<»urtMy  of  the  New  York  ^miIokichI  Society. 


A  MALK  lUIKA,  OK  AUflKNTIN'K  OSTKK'H. 

Ill  general  apiiearance  the  South  Atneriean  variety  closely  resetnhles  the  more  familiar  .African  ostrich. 
.\n  ailult  bin!  staml.s  from  30  to  40  inches  in  height,  the  male,  somewhat  larger  than  the  hen,  having 
longer  and  finer  feathers. 

does  all  the  work,  makinj;  the  nest,  sittin"  on  the  ejrgs,  and  brin"ing 
up  the  youn",  an  unfortunate  social  system  to  whieh  mankind  has 
not  yet  fallen,”  Nor  is  this  the  work  of  a  week,  for  the  incubation 
period  alone  lasts  45  days. 

There  is  also  a  smaller  species  of  rhea  found  only  in  Patagonia, 
which  is  called  Arei^truz  pefizo  or  S^audu  overo.  A  specimen  of  this 


SOI  TH  AMERICAN  OSTRICH  EOGi 


Til**  feiiiairs  i>f  eai’li  fliK-k  lay  tlieir  eirtis  in  a  (unimon  nest  -  merely  a  depression  in  the  (tround -  which 
may  contain  from  thirty  to  si\ty  or  more  ettfts,  on  which  the  tnale  fowl  sits  for  the  incubation  |>eriod 
of  4'i  days. 


} 


7*  spocios  was  first  socurcd  hv  Darwin,  wIumi  he  visited  Patagonia  a 

^  century  ago.  It  therefore  hears  tlie  name  of  Rhea  Daririni. 

^  Fifty  years  ago  tlie  Argentine  ostrich  lived  in  absolute  liberty, 

f  Then  it  was  often  hunted  by  means  of  holeadoras,  which  consist  of 

I  two  or  three  weights  united  by  leather  thongs.  One  weight  is  held 

■{  in  the  hand  and  the  other  whirled  rapidly  above  the  head;  then  the 

»  whole  weapon  is  loosed  at  the  jirey  which,  if  hit,  becomes  entangled 

S  in  the  cords.  Both  the  flesh  and  eggs  of  the  bird  are  edible.  The 

I  custom  of  hunting  ostriches,  however,  has  disappeared  except  in  very 

S  isolated  regions,  such  as  Patagonia. 

^  The  domestication  of  the  Argentine  ostrich  was  begun  in  1855, 

I  when  its  exjiortation  alive  to  Europe  was  also  commenced.  It  was 

I  between  19t)5  and  1910,  however,  that  the  raising  of  these  birds  was 

I  seriously  undertaken  on  a  scientific  basis.  Papers  on  the  subject 

I  were  written  and  jmblished  by  both  scientific  bodies  and  agricultural 

reviews.  Ostrich  raising  became  a  regular  subject  in  agricultural 
^  schools  and  the  National  Government,  through  the  Department  of 

I  Agriculture,  did  its  utmost  to  spread  information  on  the  proper  way 
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Prom  VidmPa  *‘Picturroqu«  IllustnitioDa  of  Bueno*  Aire*  and  Montevideo",  1830. 

IirXTIN'O  OSTRICHES. 

This*i>rint  dopids  the  old  custom  of  huntini;  the  wild  birds  with  boleadorax. 

of  riiisinp:  tinil  utilizing  those  useful  ereiitiires.  This  work  hits  home 
fniit,  and  today  ostriches  are  frrown  on  many  stock  farms  as  a  source 
of  feathers,  ejrfrs,  meat,  and  jiepsin.  It  has  proved  best  not  to  con¬ 
fine  the  birds  too  closely,  in  order  to  prevent  disease;  therefore  they 
are  allowed  to  wander  freely,  and  live  on  tender  "rass,  insects,  small 
rodents,  and  <rrain.  They  are  ahvays  hunprry  and  feed  constantly 
throu<rh  the  day.  Since  the  Argentine  estancias  are  still  very  large — 
often  many  square  miles  in  extent — as  a  rule  one  sees  these  birds  in 
groups  of  10  or  15  running  in  the  same  fields  as  stock.  Sometimes 
there  are  from  80  to  100  ostriches  to  a  cuadro,  which  varies  between 
225  and  700  acres;  elsewhere  an  acre  is  allowed  to  each  one.  The 
traveller  crossing  the  country  on  a  train,  however,  naturally  receives 
the  impression  that  they  are  wild,  for  the  fences  are  often  far  distant. 
Much  care  is  given  to  the  hatching  and  feeding  of  the  chicks,  so  as  to 
secure  greater  production.  The  young  birds  are  often  seen  among 
barnyard  poultry.  If  birds  under  two  years  of  age  are  fed  with  bran, 
potatoes,  bread,  barley,  and  corn,  their  flesh  acquires  a  delicate  flavor 
similar  to  that  of  turkev. 

There  are  some  estancias  which  have  4,000  or  5,000  ostriches  and 
follow  the  most  advanced  methods  in  their  care,  especially  in  the 
annual  harvest  of  feathers. 
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The  province  of  Buenos  Aires  is  (he  principal  center  for  raising: 
Argentine  ostriches,  although  they  arc  also  grown  in  Entre  Rios, 
(’ordoha,  Santa  Fc,  C’orrientes,  Mendoza,  and  Santiago  del  I^stero, 
ttnd  in  some  territories.  The  Argentine  ostrich,  therefore,  can  no 
longer  be  considered  a  wild  bird,  except  in  the  most  remote  parts  of 
the  country,  and  its  domestication  has  brought  good  profits  to  Argen¬ 
tine  farmers.  All  the  feathers  now  exported  may  he  said  to  come  from 
domesticated  birds. 


Courtesy  of  the  Arcentine  Embassy  iu  Wasbincton. 
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Since  the  domestication  of  the  .Argentine  ostrich,  the  raising  and  care  of  the  birds  have  been  placed  on  a 

scientific  basis. 


THE  DEDICATION  OF  A  MONUMENT 
TO  RUBEN  DARIO 


0\  Sopteinhor  24,  1933,  tlip  Prosidoiit  of  Xicara^uu,  Dr.  Juan  B. 

Sacasa,  unvoiloil  a  ina<;nificent  luarhlo  monument  in  Managua, 
the  capital,  to  tlie  memory  of  Kuhen  Dario.  This  foremost  son  of  that 
Central  American  Kepuhlic  was  the  greatest  Hispanic  poet  of  his  day, 
and  a  rejuvenating  force  in  Sj)anish  letters  to  the  glory  of  both  America 
and  Spain.  The  statue  was  erected  by  popular  subscription,  and  the 
people  of  Dario’s  native  land  thereby  ex])ressed  a  sentiment  which  is 
not  limited  to  a  single  country,  but  is  deej)ly  shared  by  all  Spanish¬ 
speaking  nations  of  the  world,  who  find  in  him  one  of  the  greatest 
figures  of  modern  times  in  the  realm  of  poetry. 

All  lovers  of  literature  and  especially  of  poetry  are  acquainted  with 
the  main  outlines  of  Dario’s  life.  He  was  born  in  Metapa,  today 
known,  in  his  honor,  as  Ciudad  Dario.  He  passed  part  of  his  boyhood 
in  the  neighboring  Republic  of  Honduras;  after  his  return  to  Nicaragua 
while  little  more  than  a  lad,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  his  literary 
career  by  taking  advantage  of  the  oj)|)ortunities  of  his  position  in  the 
National  lahrary  of  Managua.  Even  then  he  was  no  novice  in  the 
art  of  self-support,  for  he  had  been  employed  on  a  newspaper  staff 
and  had  later  taught  grammar  in  a  secondary  school.  The  story  runs 
that  in  the  library  he  read  everything  that  came  to  hand,  especially 
all  the  prologues  to  that  monumental  nineteenth  century  collection 
of  Spanish  literature,  the  liiblinfeca  <le  Autores  lispaiioleK,  and  the 
principal  Spanish  classics. 

In  1889,  when  barely  19  years  old,  Dario  began  his  restless  life  of 
travel  by  going  to  Chile,  where  he  remained  about  three  years  and 
where  he  conceived  some  of  his  finest  literary  work.  The  following 
year  he  received  a  ])rize  awarded  in  a  literary  competition  for  his  beau- 
tifid  Canto  Kpico  a  las  donas  de  Chile;  iti  another  <‘ateg(*ry  of  the  same 
<*ontest,  he  received  lumorahle  mention  for  verse  written  in  imitation 
of  Becquer.  While  in  C’hile  he  contributed  to  some  of  the  principal 
newspapers  of  Santiago  and  Valparaiso,  and  in  1888  published  Azal,  the 
book  which  made  his  name  known  througliout  the  Spanish-speaking 
world.  “Azul”,  the  Chilean  writer  Raul  Silva  Castro  has  said,  “is 
a  complete  book,  inspired  by  the  dreams  which  people  the  mind  of  a 
strongly  imaginative  man.  Azul  ...  is  the  first  important  book  by 
Ruben  Dario.  It  did  not  inaugurate  the  literary  renascence  heralded 
by  Prosas  profauas,  but  it  did  include  in  its  pages  not  a  few  of  the 
argumentative  points,  later  the  subject  of  artistic  controversy.’’ 
328 
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While  in  Chile,  Dario  also  published  many  stories,  tales,  and  poems, 
which  had  a  ‘ireat  inlluence  on  the  literary  circles  of  that  country. 

After  leaving  Chile,  Dario  returned  to  Nicaragua,  traveling  through 
C'entral  America.  He  remained  there  only  a  short  while,  and  after 
representing  his  country  at  the  celebration  in  Spain  of  the  fourth 
centenary  of  the  discovery  of  America,  he  went  to  Argentina  in  1893 
where,  through  the  kindness  of  e.\-President  Rafael  Xuhez,  the  Colom¬ 
bian  (lovernment  appointed  him  consul  general  in  Buenos  Aires.  It 
was  in  the  great  metropolis  of  South  America  that  his  personality  took 
delinitive  shape,  and  his  creative  force  deepened  and  became  complete- 


CNVEII-INO  CEKKMOXY  OK  DARIO  MONCMENT. 

I’iysi<lent  Sacusii  and  Sefior  Dim  MaiiiiPl  \  illavifendo.  Mayor  of  the  National  Distriet,  unveiled  the 
iiionuinent  after  U  youiiK  women,  representim!  Nicara^iiiu  and  the  13  Departments  of  the  Kepuhlic, 
had  releitsed  its  istverinjts. 


ly  developed.  There  he  began  the  movement  which  gave  a  new 
direction  to  poetry  in  Spain  and  other  Spanish-speaking  countries. 

►  Dario  wrote  with  a  magic  pen.  Under  his  skillful  touch  Spanish 
meter  proved  to  have  greater  fle.xibility,  to  be  capable  of  hitherto 
unimagined  variations,  apparently  infinite  in  number.  Some  of  his 
seemingly  alien  innovations  in  verse  forms  had  existed  in  early 
Spanish  poetry,  and  all,  no  matter  how  strange  the  impression  con¬ 
veyed  at  fii*st,  have  now  become  an  integral  part  of  Spanish  metrics. 
That  he  was  influenced  by  foreign  poets — and  liy  such  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  ones  as  Walt  Whitman  and  Verlaine — is  undeniable,  but  his 
powers  of  assimilation  were  such  that  the  result  was  after  all  conso¬ 
nant  with  the  Spanish  tradition.  It  is  also  true  that  knowledge  and 
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appreciation  of  the  recent  tendencies  in  French  poetry,  such  as 
Parnassianisin  and  synd)olisin,  were  spread  ainon^  Spanish-si)eaking 
|)eoples  largely  !)}■  his  works. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Buenos  Aires  he  formed  his  lifelong  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  newspaper  La  Xacioii  and  its  columns  were  the  tribune 
from  which  he  spoke  to  the  whole  continent.  In  an  editorial  at  the 
time  of  the  dedication  of  the  monument  in  Nicaragua,  La  Nacldn  said: 

“Ruben  Dario,  while  a  cosmopolitan  from  the  nature  of  his  art, 
is  also  an  imimrtant  Argentine  poet,  not  only  in  the  jiurely  lyrical 
aspects  of  his  work,  but  in  the  civic  ones  as  well.  It  is  enough  to 
recall  his  hymn  on  our  Centenary  of  Independence  -  the  longest  of  all 
his  poems — his  two  odes  to  Mitre,  his  descriptive  ver.se,  his  articles 
about  Buenos  Aires,  to  realize  to  what  extent  he  was  our  intellectual 
compatriot  and  how  greatly  the  years  spent  with  us  influenced  his 
temperament.  He  was  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  La  Nacion 
for  many  years,  and  its  literary  correspondent  in  Paris  for  most  of 
his  life  thereafter.  In  this  manner  he  realized  his  desire  to  live 
among  scenes  which  fascinated  him  and  which  were  constantly 
idealized  in  his  inspired  prose  and  abundant  verse.  Few  contem¬ 
porary  Spanish-speaking  poets  reflect  universal  emotions  with  greater 
variety.  In  spite  of  this,  he  was  essentially  an  American  poet,  an 
Iberian  poet,  and  a  poet  who  was  always  thinking,  with  ardent  pleasure 
or  acute  nostalgia,  of  the  scenes  of  his  native  land,  which  he  evoked 
in  songs  of  melancholy  sweetness  or  in  intimate  pages  describing  his 
boyhood  days.  And  today  Ruben  Dado  has  one  and  the  same 
meaning  for  Spanish-American  nations  and  for  the  mother  country, 
which  exalted  him  as  the  supreme  expression  of  her  own  tradition  and 
culture,” 

After  5  years  in  Buenos  Aires,  Dario  went  to  Paris,  which  he  made 
his  headquarters  during  such  times  as  he  was  not  traveling  or  holding 
diplomatic  posts  in  Europe  or  America.  As  a  delegate  from  Nicaragua 
he  attended  the  Third  International  Conference  of  American  States 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906,  and  afterwards  revisited  South  America,  to 
which  he  paid  his  last  visit  in  1912.  In  the  meantime  he  was  Minister 
of  Nicaragua  in  Spain, 

Failing  health,  which  even  the  (lolden  Isle  of  Majorca  could  not 
alleviate,  began  to  pursue  Dado  after  his  last  trip  to  South  America. 
A  lecture  tour  in  the  Cnited  States  in  1914  was  cut  short  hy  an  attack 
of  pneumonia;  once  recovered,  the  poet  left  for  Guatemala,  and  feeling 
that  death  was  near,  continued  to  his  native  land,  where  he  died  in 
Leon  on  February  6,  1916. 

The  monument  recently  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  Parque  Dado 
in  Managua  is,  therefore,  significant  of  the  bard’s  immortality  in  the 
hearts  of  his  fellow  countrymen.  The  marble  figure  of  the  poet 
stands,  clad  in  classic  robes,  listening  to  the  divine  harmony  of  a 
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winged  figure  hovering  beliind  him.  On  three  faces  of  the  pedestal 
of  the  statue  are  reliefs  representing  some  of  Dario’s  finest  poems. 
On  one,  St.  Francis  is  seen  holding  the  paw  of  the  wolf  of  Gubbio,  as 
described  in  Los  Motivos  del  Lobo.  The  powerful  imagery  of  the 
Marcha  Triunjal  appears  in  the  next,  where  warriors  emerge  from  a 
triumphal  arch,  on  one  side  of  which  kneels  an  old  man  pointing  out 
the  heroes  to  his  grandson,  while  on  the  other,  women  come  forward  to 
crown  the  victors.  The  third  relief  embodies  the  theme  of  Los 
Centauros,  the  “vibrating  troop  of  strength  and  harmony”  of  which 
the  poet  sang.  The  sculptor  has  represented  the  figure  of  a  centaur 


MONUMENT  TO  RUBEN  DARIO  IN  MANAGUA. 


This  impusiug  tribute  in  memory  of  the  Nicaraguan  bard,  one  of  the  greatest  modern  writers  of  Spauisii 
poetry,  was  erected  by  popular  subscription. 


galloping  headlong,  with  a  fainting  nymph  on  his  back.  Under  each 
carving  the  section  of  the  poem  illustrated  has  been  transcribed  in 
golden  letters.  On  the  front  of  the  jicdestal  is  the  bronze  inscription, 
Xicarayuu  a  su  Rubin  Dario,  below  which  are  the  lines  from  Canto  dt 
Esperanza  beginning: 

Oh,  Seiior  Jesucristo,  ipor  qu6  tanlas,  quo  esjieras 
para  tender  tu  inano  de  luz  sobre  las  fieras 
y  hacer  brillar  al  sol  tus  divinas  banderas? 

The  monument  stands  in  a  shallow  basin.  At  the  poet’s  feet  the 
three  muses  of  poetry  float  in  a  garlanded  vessel  over  the  waters; 
they  are  attended  by  cupids  and  led  by  a  figure  bearing  a  laurel  wreath. 
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Two  swans,  especially  appropriate  for  the  poet  of  the  Cantos  de  Vida  y 
Esyeranza,  swim  toward  him,  watehiii"  their  relleetions  in  the  still 
waters. 

The  monument,  whose  beauty  is  enhanced  by  the  waters  of  Lake 
Managua  which  serve  as  its  background,  was  designed  by  Atilio 
Favilli,  an  Italian  artist  resident  in  Nicaragua,  and  sculptured  by 
another  Italian,  Master  Bonanno.  It  is  symbolic  of  the  “Land  of 
Lakes”,  the  name  which  Dario  made  popular  for  the  Republic. 

The  principal  speakers  at  the  dedication  ceremony  were  Dr.  Manuel 
Maldonado,  a  noted  poet  and  member  of  the  Nicaraguan  Academy 
of  Ltdters,  which  is  afliliated  with  that  of  Spain;  Dr.  Rodolfo  Espinoso, 
Vice  President  of  the  Republic;  and  Dr.  Luis  Manuel  de  Bayle,  an 
old  friend  and  companion  of  Dario,  who  was  the  official  representative 
of  the  Academy  of  Letters.  In  his  reminiscences  of  Dario,  Dr.  de 
Bayle  said: 

“Fate  so  willed  that  we  should  be  thrown  together  at  the  chief 
periods  of  his  life:  at  the  dawn  of  childhood ;  at  school,  under  the  wise 
and  noble  Ibarra;  during  Dario’s  first  visit  to  Spain;  in  his  victorious 
return  to  this  beloved  land;  in  his  last  triumphs  in  Spain  and  North 
America;  and  during  his  last  days,  his  illness,  and  his  death. 

“And  all  that  culminates  today  in  this  solemn  hour,  when  through 
the  goodness  of  God  I  am  able  to  join  with  you  before  this  glorious 
monument — glorious,  because  it  is  a  merited  tribute  to  his  greatness, 
glorious  too  because  of  all  the  wreaths  placed  on  the  thinker’s  brow, 
this  is  the  finest  diadem,  since  it  is  the  homage  of  his  country,  which 
in  honoring  him  honors  itself. 

“And  there  is  a  remarkable,  1  might  say  a  providential  coincidence, 
which  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  observe:  that  great  patriot, 
the  notable  President  of  Nicaragua,  Dr.  Roberto  Sacasa,  esteeming 
and  understanding  the  great  ability  of  Dario  as  a  young  man,  sent 
him  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Spain,  at  that  time  the  Areopagus  of 
such  great  writers  as  Castelar,  C'ampoamor,  Meneiulez  y  Pelayo, 
Niihez  de  Arce,  Valera,  and  others,  who  from  then  on  undemtood  and 
esteemed  his  extraordinary  personality.  And  today  the  honor  and 
satisfaction  of  unveiling  this  statue  and  dedicating  this  monument 
belong  to  his  worthy  son,  our  splendid  President,  Dr.  Juan  Bautista 
Sacasa.  .  .  . 

“Dario  hungered  after  the  ideal  and  thirsted  for  beautj’,  and  his 
exquisite  and  ingenuous  soul  was  ‘sentimental,  sensible,  and  sensi- 
th'o\  .  .  .  He  sconied  the  mediocre  but  pardoned  stupidity  and  hate. 
With  the  stones  cast  at  him  he  could,  as  he  said,  have  constructed  ‘a 
breakwater  which  would  hold  back  for  a  little  while  the  inevitable 
onslaught  of  oblivion’.  Nevertheless,  he  repaid  unmerited  and 
sometimes  scurrilous  attacks  with  a  flood  of  harmony  from  his 
lyre.  .  .  . 
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“For  those  of  us  who  were  his  friends  and  knew  him  intimately, 
lie  had  all  the  physieal  and  psyeholojrieal  traits  peculiar  to  ‘lenius.  .  .  . 

“I  shall  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  his  admirahle  techni(pie. 
His  trariscendental  work  may  l)e  summed  uj)  in  two  words,  reform 
and  renascence.  More  important  than  the  works  of  Boscan  and 
(larcilaso  for  Spanish  literature  and  those  of  Verlaine  for  French 
j)oetry,  his  were  instrumental  in  widening  horizons;  he  found  the 
vital  and  intimate  correlation  between  thought  and  word;  he  dis¬ 
carded  both  the  verbal  and  the  mental  cliche  ‘which  perpetuate 
stilfness  and  immobility’;  he  loosened  the  rhythm  of  their  traditional 
bonds;  and  he  hroujrht  the  sun  of  beauty  and  of  liberty  into  the 
hitherto  hermetically  sealed  stronghold  of  art. 

“His  incredibly  musical  ear  was  responsible  for  the  delicate  shad¬ 
ing  of  his  rhythm,  and  e.xplains  how  he  accomplislual  the  innovations 
end)otlied  in  his  remarkable  theory  of  the  ideal  melody.  .  .  . 

“In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  reiterate  my  thesis:  He 
united  Castilian  thought  and  feeling.  He  has  been  the  ideal  and 
beneficial  link  between  twenty  nations,  the  bond  of  union  for  millions 
of  men  who  speak  the  same  language,  who  feel  with  the  same  soul, 
whose  hearts  beat  as  one,  who  draw  inspiration  from  the  same  artistic, 
patriotic,  racial,  and  juridical  ideals,  ‘who  still  pray  to  Christ  and 
still  speak  Spanish.’ 

“Kuhen  Dario,  socially  shy,  yet  endowed  with  the  audacity  of 
genius,  who  constructively  and  triumphantly  revolutionized  literature 
and  wielded  the  scepter  of  Spanish  poetry,  thus  reeonrpiered  Spain, 
and  built  in  the  twt'iitieth  century,  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit,  another 
farllung  empire  like  that  of  Charles  V,  eternally  illumined  by  a  never- 
setting  sun.  Only  in  this  case  the  emperor  is  lord  of  souls;  he  is  an 
American,  an  Indo-Spaniard  with  indigenous  rebelliousness  and 
cosmojjolitan  ideals,  whose  cradle  was  humble  Nicaragua,  and  whose 
glorious  tond)  is  not  in  the  Kscorial  of  Spain,  hut  here  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Le«'tn.’’ 

Just  before  the  monument  was  unveiled,  an  airplane  from  Guate¬ 
mala,  sent  by  President  I'bico  in  tiibute  to  tbe  niemorj'  of  the  poet, 
scattered  flowers  over  the  monument  and  the  assembled  gathering. 
As  His  E.xcellency  President  Sacasa  of  Nicaragua  mounted  the  rostrum 
for  the  official  dedication,  14  maidens  representing  the  Republic  and 
the  13  departments  into  which  it  is  divided,  unfastened  the  ribbons 
holding  the  veil  and  the  national  band  struck  up  the  triumphal  march, 
composed  for  the  occasion  by  Prof.  Luis  A.  Delgadillo.  Moving 
pictures  of  the  ceremonies  were  taken,  and  the  addresses  broadcast 
In'  station  YNLP\  the  first  time  that  the  radio  was  used  for  a  public 
ceremony  in  Nicaragua. 


CHILE  REVAMPS  THE  NITRATE  INDUSTRY 


By  Jose  Tercero 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  Staff 

ON  January  8,  1934,  President  Alessandri  of  C’hile  aflixed  his 
si<rnature  to  Law  No.  5350  of  tlic  t'hilean  Congress,  which 
establishes  as  a  State  monopoly  the  exportation  of  and  eonunerce  in 
nitrate  and  iodine,  ami  thereby  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  nitrate  industry. 

From  the  very  be^inninjis  of  this  industry,  a  little  over  a  century 
ago,  down  to  our  times,  the  history  of  Chilean  nitrate  reads  like  an 
amazing  saga  woven  around  a  very  real,  human  nucleus.  As  ferti¬ 
lizer,  Chilean  nitrate  has  increased  the  yield  of  lands  throughout  the 
world,  contributing  to  the  sustenance  of  the  human  family  for  many 
decades.  As  a  source  for  the  extraction  of  divers  important  chemicals, 
it  has  played  a  part  in  the  advancement  of  science  and  industry.  As 
basic  material  for  the  manufacture  of  explosives  it  has  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  blasting  obstacles  in  the  way  of  human  progress,  and  has 
also  played  a  tragic  role  on  battlefields. 

On  the  other  hand,  its  ups  and  downs  as  an  important  commodity 
in  the  marts  of  the  world  have  been  reflected  in  the  daily  life  of  the 
Chilean  people;  for  nitrate  has  been  part  of  the  framework  of  Chile’s 
economic  structure  for  almost  three  quarters  of  a  century. 

With  a  practically  ine.xhaustible  supply  of  nitrate  at  its  disposal 
and  assured  of  an  almost  complete  natural  monopoly,  Chile  enjoyed 
long  periods  of  prosperity  during  which  large  revenues  from  export 
taxes  accrued  to  her  national  treasury,  facilitating  the  general  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  A  well-balanced,  rotating  current 
of  internal  commerce  was  started  when  the  nitrate  producing  provinces 
of  the  north,  barren  and  lifeless,  became  profitable  markets  for  the 
fertile  agricultural  provitices  of  the  south.  Railroads  were  laid,  ports 
were  opened,  plants,  towns,  and  cities  rose  and  spread  ov'cr  the 
desolate  wastes  of  the  immpa,  and  with  the  white  crystals  of  the 
fertilizer  shipp«‘d  abroad  went  handsome  profits  to  the.  foreign 
investors  whose  capital  came  gradually  to  dominate  the  industry. 

For  a  considerable  period  there  was  clear  sailing  ahead  for  Chilean 
nitrates,  which  were  easy  winners  over  competitive  fertilizers.  In 
1910,  for  example,  of  the  total  world  production  of  nitrogenous  fer¬ 
tilizers,  64.3  percent  represented  the  share  of  nitrate,  as  against  34.3 
percent  of  various  byproduct  fertilizers  and  only  1.4  percent  of 
synthetic  nitrogen.  From  that  year  on  there  has  been  a  steady  in- 
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rreuse  in  the  output  of  the  synthetic  products  and  a  corresponding 
tlownward  plunge  in  nitrate  salts.  The  latest  available  figures,  for 
the  period  1932-33,  give  as  percentages  of  world  production:  nitrate, 
4.4  percent;  byproducts,  12. G  jiercent;  synthetic  nitrogen,  83 
percent.* 

The  phenomenal  increase  in  the  production  of  synthetic  nitrogen 
began  during  the  World  War.  At  the  time,  the  Chilean  producers 
confidently  expected  that  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities  the  syn¬ 
thetic  producers  would  gradually  diminish  their  output  and  that 
nitrate  would  regain  its  predominant  position  in  the  world  markets. 
Their  optimistic  reckonings  did  not  materialize,  and  theirs  has  been 
a  losing  fight  against  their  competitors,  with  adverse  repercussions 
on  the  national  economy  of  Chile. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  suitable  waj's  and  means 
to  protect  the  Chilean  nitrate  industry,  including  the  negotiation  of 
international  agreements  with  the  producers  of  synthetic  fertilizers  to 
check  ruinous  overproduction,  and  the  reorganization  of  the  indus¬ 
try-  in  Cliile  along  more  scientific,  “rational”  lines  in  an  endeavor  to 
cut  down  the  cost  of  production.  Finally,  the  views  of  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  a  thorough  overhauling  of  the  industry  prevailed,  and  in 
July  1930  the  Government  of  Chile  authorized ’the  creation  of  a 
gigantic  corporation  which  was  to  concentrate  virtually  all  phases  of 
the  industry  in  a  single  unit.^ 

Chartered  for  a  period  of  60  years,  with  a  capitalization  of  3  bil¬ 
lions  of  Chilean  pesos,  and  with  the  Government  of  Chile  as  a  direct 
jjartner  in  the  enterprise,  holding  50  percent  of  the  stock,  the  C'om- 
pafua  de  Salitre  de  Cliile,  better  known  as  the  “Cosach”,  started  its 
ill-fated  venture,  ending  in  its  liquidation  by  decree  of  January  2, 
1933. 

In  1930,  shortly  after  the  Cosach  was  organized,  there  were  in 
operation  32  plants  with  52,000  workers.®  By  June  1931  the  corre¬ 
sponding  figures  were  6  plants  and  17,000  workers.*  At  the  end  of 
the  nitrate  year  1932-33  the  number  of  workers  fell  to  8,700,® 

The  resulting  unemployment  caused  a  migration  of  over  120,000 
p«*ople  to  the  provinces  of  the  South.®  Commenting  on  this  subject,  a 

>  “Sinopsis  OeograUcu-Kstudlsticu  de  lu  Kepiiblicu  de  Chile”,  Direceiuu  Ueiieral  de  Kstadistica,  Sau 
tlat;u,  1033.  p.  202. 

*  For  a  detailed  deseriptiuu  u(  the  iuilustry  up  to  the  urgauiieatiuD  of  the  C’MUi/i,  see  “The  Keurganizatiou 
of  the  Chilean  Nitrate  Industry,”  by  Guillermo  A.  Suro.  Bulleti.n  of  the  Fan  American  Union, 
.May  1931. 

*  Cited  in  a  report  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Finance  on  November  5, 1931.  For  English  translation 
see  “Hearings  on  Sate  of  Foreign  Bonds  or  Securities  in  the  United  States.”  U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on 
Finance.  Part  4,  p.  2052. 

*  Julio  Perez  Canto,  “Industria  Salitrera  y  la  Intervencion  del  Estado.”  Kevista  Universitaria,  San¬ 
tiago.  Chile.  Octubre-noviembre  1933,  p.  590. 

>  “Sinopsis  Oeogr^fico-Estadistico  de  la  Republica  de  Chile”,  p.  199. 

*  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Finance.  See  “Hearings”  cited,  p.  2053. 
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Courtesy  of  the  Anclo’^'hiieaii  ('oiiiw>li(late«l  Nitrate  Corporation. 


LOAl)lN<l  OHK  AT  THE  NITUATK  KIELP, 


The  first  step  in  extract iiip  the  nitrate  is  the  lilastint:  of  the  ra/irfir.  the  nitrnte-iieaiin!:  layer  al«Hit  4  feet 
below  the  earlli’s  surface.  Tlie  ore  is  sorteil  anil  trans|)orteil  by  car,  truck,  or  mule  to  the  refinery. 


A  NITRATE  OFICINA,  OR  REFINING  PLANT. 

A  part  of  one  of  the  hu'ger  ofteinas  where  the  calicheis  first  crushed  and  then  boiled  in  the  process  of  crystal¬ 
lizing  the  nitrate. 
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j)roininent  C'hilean  official  stated  before  the  national  Con<rress;' 
“The  "reat  factories  which  involve  enormous  capital  and  excessive 
mechanization  destined  to  replace  workmen,  are  a  profound  evil  that 
afllicts  humanity  today.  The  cost  of  production  is  seldom  lowered; 
sometimes  it  is  raised;  only  its  nature  is  changed.  Instead  of  wages 
and  salaries,  the  high  cost  represents  the  interest  of  the  heavy  burden 
of  the  huge  capital  invested;  for  this  reason  governments  ought  never 
to  settle  great  industrial  problems  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their  commercial  aspect.  (Jenerally  speaking,  the  decisions  of  con¬ 
cerns  of  this  nature  are  dictated  by  considerations  of  their  material 
advantages  and  inspired  by  their  e.xclusive  convenience,  not  infre¬ 
quently  in  conflict  with  real  national  interests.” 

To  maintain  the  carrying  charges  of  its  huge  capitalization,  the 
('osach  would  have  needed  to  sell  between  2,.500,000  and  3,000,000 
tons  a  year.®  The  world  consumption  of  nitrate  in  1930-31 
was  onh’  1,528,700  tons,  and  this  total  decreased  to  892,100  tons  in 
1931-32,  and  to  824,900  in  1932-.33.® 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Cosach,  the  Chilean 
treasury  had  shared  in  the  nitrate  and  iodine  industry  in  the  form  of 
an  export  tax,  which  was  as  follows  from  190G  on; 


Revenue  denied  Itij  the  (lovernmeul  from  the  nitrate  industri/ 


Year 

1  1 

Tax  collected  Ordinary  ' 

on  nitrate  and  flovernnienl 
iodine  receipts 

Percenl- 
aee  of  t  he 
•Vat  ion's 
ordinary 
revenue 
derived 
from  the 
nitrate 
industry 

^'ear 

1 

! 

Tax  c-ollecleii 
on  nitrate  an<l 
io<line 

Ordinary 

Oovernment 

receipts 

1 

1 

i 

Percent¬ 
age  of  the 
Nation’s 
ordinary 
revenue 
derixed 
from  the 
nitrate 
industry 

1906 . 

180, 492. 1,'>2  .348,  780, 629 

.31.7,3 

1918 . ! 

335,  236, 307 

738, 2.31, 379 

4.3. 40 

I«)7  . 

!  24. 12 

19(W . 

207.362.t»80  362,  .Mi  341 

.37. 19 

19-20 . 

316, 855, 337 

♦»H8. 167,  530 

i  49. 6.3 

\mi . 

21.3, 628,  ,301  377,174,9,32 

.37, 16 

Iit21 . 

1211.  .'>92.899 

274,  441,. 3.32 

1  46.  12 

1910 . 

241, 177,  ,397  437,  ;146. 88,3 

.3.3.  14 

19-22 . 

I17.,V»7.8(H> 

:175. 821, 94i; 

1  31.28 

1911 . 

2.30.  .3,37, 314  46.3,  289.  .399 

.3.3,  84 

2-29,  234,027 

.361,  840,  1.3:1 

1  40. 78 

1912 . 

2.3.3, 122,  4(8'.  490, 201,  .M2 

.32. 94 

1924... 

2HH.  MKi,  77:i 

60-2, 6:1-2,  :19.3 

:i9.  ♦» 

1913 _ 

272,0.30,723  .31 .3, 294.  .3811 

.32.  81 

192.3... 

2.'iH.  705,  4KS 

695, 693,  709 

1  37.  IS 

1914... 

197,082,821  404, 973,  .3.38 

4K.  fifi 

I92f»-.- 

I7.M  8,5.50:1 

7.3.3,401,  1.32*  -2:1.19 

ms  .... 

2114.  W17.  fiST  H7.1.  fVJ*!,  HI  K 

:»4.Hi 

19-27. ... 

2:^5,  248,  408 

909,  1-29, 764 

!  25. 87 

1916  .... 

m'i.Mii/Joi  r»fiH,  :i44.  (itw 

♦Ml.  Ifi 

192H.  - 

2H1. 02.5,  279 

1,021, 041, :i99 

!  -28.41 

1917 . 

1  H22, 9K2.  H2 1  tW,  2 1 2.  22^ 

1  1 

rrfi.  r>2 

1921. .  -  - 

219.  782,  47:i 

1,267,  .3,36,  4 19 

I  2*1. 65 

1 

•  From  table  of  revenues  publishe<l  by  the  "  Holetln  Oficial  lie  la  Bolsa  de  Corredores  de  Valparaiso”, 
Valparaiso.  July  17,  19:10.  The  nitrate  export  tax  netted  the  (iovernment  I73,.'>(W.3.i4  i>esos  in  1930.  Dur¬ 
ing  1931,  19.32,  and  the  first  ten  months  of  19:i3  the  fixed  quotas  paid  by  the  ('osaeh  amounted  to  IfiO,- 
0.52..W7  pesos,  32,000,000  ftesos  and  9,1S8,900  i)esos.  respectively. 

According  to  the  Cosach  plan,  the  Chilean  treasury  would  be  greatly 
benefited  by  becoming  partner  in  the  concern  and  sharing  in  its  profits 
on  a  50-.50  basis.  The  export  tax  was  eliminated,  and  in  addition 
nitrate  reserve  lands  representing  1.50,000,000  tons  of  nitrate  were 


■  Don  Oustavo  Ross,  Minister  of  Finance.  Quoted  in  “South  Pacific  Mail”,  Vali)araIso,  January  19, 
1933,  p.  13. 

*  “Un  Pais  al  Oarete.”  Carlos  Keller  R.  Santiago.  1932,  p.  119. 

•  “Sinopsis  Oeografico-Estadlstieo  de  la  Repiiblica  de  Chile”,  p.  199. 


Courtny  of  the  InternatHmal  Telephone  anil  Telecraph  Corporation. 

KEMOV.\L  OF  THE  FINISHED  NITK.VTE  FKOM  SETTLI.VG  T.\NKS. 

Many  plants  are  revertinK  to  the  Shanks  process,  first  introduoeil  in  ISTS,  partly  to  Rive  employment  to 
k  larger  numbers  of  workmen,  since  more  of  the  work  in  such  plants  is  done  by  man-power  than  in  the 
refineries  using  the  Ouggenheim  process. 

The  dissolution  of  tlio  Cosiioli  honimo  iniponilivc  mid,  as  wasstjitod 
hi'foro,  took  place  hv  virtue  of  decree  no.  l,of  January  2,  1933.  The 
(lovernment  found  siifTicient  cause  to  decree  its  liquidation  tin  the 
jrrounds  that  the  company  had  e.xceeded  its  lejral  powers,  particularly 
as  rejrards  its  capitalization.  A  liquidating  committee  took  over  the 
affairs  of  the  defunct  concern  while  the  Government  set  about  the 
difficult  task  of  solving  a  series  of  complex  problems  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  reorganization  of  the  industry  which  should  be  as  satisfactory  as 
possible. 

>•  Report  to  the  Minister  of  Finance,  November  5, 1931.  For  English  translation  see  “Hearings”  cited, 
p.  2054. 

■■  Ibid.,  p.  2065. 


(ransferred  to  the  ctimpany,  which  could  choose  for  exploitation  any  of 
the  reserve  lands  for  a  jieriod  of  00  years.'®  It  was  subsequently  found 
that  from  this  substantial  contribution  to  the  company,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  receive  as  its  share  of  the  profits  27,000,000  pesos  a  year 
at  best,  and  this  only  if  an  unusual  set  of  circumstances  should 
coexist  as  to  price  per  ton  of  nitrate  which  would  allow  a  total  gross 
profit  of  2.52,000,000  pesos  on  an  assumed  yearly  sale  of  2,000,000 
tons." 
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For  noarly  a  year,  tlic  (Jovornmenl  considerod  a  mind)pr  of  pro¬ 
posed  solutions,  and  tlio  most  acceptable  of  all  was  finally  approved 
by  the  national  congress  and  incorporated  into  law  no.  5350,  dated 
.fanuary  8,  1934. 

During  the  course  of  the  exhaustive  study  made  by  the  C’hilean 
(lovernment,  it  became  generally  accepted  that  there  were  several 
highly  desirable  objectives  to  he  sought  in  order  to  cope  with  the 
nitrate  problem.  These  could  be  grouped,  more  or  less,  as  follows: 

To  place  the  industry  in  a  better  position  favorably  to  compete  with 
the  synthetic  producers;  insure  the  future  operation  of  the  nitrate 
plants  by  making  aderpiate  provision  for  their  sound  financial  posi¬ 
tion;  preserve  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  creditors  and  investors 
and  avoid  unfavorable  reaction  in  the  international  markets;  protect 
the  revenues  of  the  State;  prevent  any  possibilities  of  monopolistic 
domination  of  the  industry  and  encourage  its  nationalization;  dis¬ 
tribute  the  work  among  the  plants  of  the  <lifferent  nitrate  zones  in 
order  to  prevent  unemployment,  jjrotect  the  northern  provinces,  and 
preserve  the  natural  markets  of  the  southern  provinces. 

Even  a  casual  reading  of  the  outstanding  provisions  of  law  no.  5350, 
of  which  a  very  brief  resume  follows,  will  show  the  careful  efforts  made 
by  the  Chilean  legislators  to  correct  past  evils  and  to  place  the  nitrate 
industry  on  as  sound  a  basis  as  j)ossihle. 

The  law  establishes  as  a  State  monopoly  the  exportation  of  and 
trade  in  nitrate  and  iodine,  authorizing  the  President  of  the  Kepuhlic 
to  transfer  this  right  to  a  corporation  to  be  known  as  “Chilean  Nitrate 
and  Iodine  Sales  C’orporation.”  All  reciprocal  obligations  between 
the  State  and  the  Cosach  were  cancelled,  the  State  recovering  all 
relinquished  rights  over  the  nitrate  reserve  lands.  The  corporation 
will  conduct  its  operations  with  all  nitrate  and  iodine  stocks  e.xisting 
in  Chile  or  abroad  on  .Tuly  1, 1933,  and  with  all  new  production  thence¬ 
forth,  in  accordance  with  the  quotas  to  be  assigned  the  producers. 

The  corporation  shall  determine  annually  the  price  for  each  pro¬ 
ducer  for  the  nitrate  year  from  July  1  to  June  30.  The  price  shall 
he  the  “industrial  cost”,  free  alongside  ship,  which,  according  to  the 
law,  shall  he  understood  to  he  all  the  expenses  of  the  respective  pro¬ 
ducing  enterprise,  including  necessary  repairs,  hvt  xnthont  taking  into 
account  amortization  of  capita!  invf  fitment  a  on  machinery,  depletion  of 
goodfi,  interest  on  capital,  or  service  of  debts  [italics  by  atithor].  'Fo 
the  industrial  cost  there  shall  be  added,  as  part  of  the  price,  the  sum 
of  $1.50  (U.S.  currency)  per  metric  ton  of  nitrate.  The  producers 
shall  use  this  $1.50  per  ton  for  a  period  of  5  years  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  accumulating  working  capital,  although  they  may  make 
deductions  for  necessary  plant  improvements.  Whenever  the  condi- 

■>  "Anales  del  Instituto’de  Ingenieros  de  Chile.”  Santiago.  October  1933,  p.  383. 
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tioMs  of  tlip  niiirkot  may  warrant,  this  sum  may  he  decreased  by  the 
corporation  in  order  to  have  a  lower  sellin"  price. 

Xo  person,  group  of  persons,  company,  enterprise,  or  consortium  of 
enteri)rises  may  obtain,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  total  (piota  which 
e.xceeds  (io  percent  of  the  annual  sales.  The  corporation  is 
emi)owered  to  direct  the  ])roducers  to  distribute  their  production 
among  the  various  nitrate  zones.  The  corporation  shall  decrease  the 
volume  of  stocks  accumulated  up  to  dune  'M),  11)33,  by  selling  a  certain 
percentage  therefrom  every  year. 

The  profits  of  the  corporation  shall  he  the  difference  between  the 
price  i)aid  and  the  selling  price,  after  deducting  its  e.vpenses.  Of  this 


A  STKKKT  IX  AXTOFAOASTA.  CHII.E. 

Throiieh  lliis  iKirt  are  e\|K>rleil  lar^'  quantities  of  nitrate  from  the  treat  fields  atH>ul  40  miles  inland. 


profit,  2'}  percent  will  revert  to  the  ('hiletin  tretisiiry  as  the  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  transfer  of  the  monopoly  rights  to  the  corpttration.  The 
(ittvernment  will  apply  one  fifth  of  its  share  to  promote  the  mining 
and  industrial  development  of  the  Provinces  of  Tarapaca  and  Anto¬ 
fagasta.  From  the  remaining  7~>  percent  of  the  profits  representing  the 
share  of  the  i)roducers,  the  corporation  will  deduct  such  sums  as  may 
he  necessary  to  pay  the  interest  and  amortization  of  the  “prior 
secured  bonds”  issued  by  the  ('osach.  The  face  value  of  these  bonds 
does  not  exceed  $41),000,000;  they  hear  ti  percent  interest.  The  cor¬ 
poration  will  also  issue  bonds,  with  rights  equal  to  those  of  the  prior 
secured  bonds,  to  cover  hians  of  $3,000,000  made  through  the 
Anglo-(diilean  Nitrate  Corporation.  All  other  debts  of  the  (’osach 
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sliall  be  considered  as  private  ohli"ations  and  so  recognized  by  tlie 
respective  companies  from  which  they  originated.  The  law  further 
provides  for  as  speedy  a  redemption  of  the  indebtedness  of  the 
industry  as  possible  by  applying  a  certain  amount  of  the  profits,  in 
the  years  in  which  these  may  reach  above  a  normal  average,  to  effect 
extraordinary  amortization  payments.  The  profits  shall  he  distributed 
among  the  jiroducers  according  to  their  sales  quotas,  hut  the  price 
paid  to  the  producers  by  the  corporation  will  be  adjusted  in  such 
manner  that  the  total  payment  per  ton  of  nitrate  or  per  kilo  of  iodine 
will  he  the  same  for  all  producers.  All  pending  differences  in  any 
nitrate  year  will  beadjusted  in  following  years.  Theexport  tax  iselimi- 
nated,and  the  producers  are  granted  variousexemptions  from  taxation. 

From  the  foregoing,  which  is  merely  a  very  brief  resume  of  the  out¬ 
standing  provisions  of  the  law,  some  important  features  may  he 
pointed  out: 

By  e.xcluding  from  the  “industrial  cost”  of  the  nitrate,  capital 
charges  and  other  costs  and  by  charging  them  to  the  profits,  the 
industry  may  he  in  a  better  position  successfully  to  compete  in  the 
world  markets  through  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  production 
cost.  The  State,  furthermore,  does  not  tax  the  industry  but  shares 
in  the  profits,  liy  assigning  quotas  to  the  producers  and  by  disposing 
gradually  of  accumulated  stocks,  an  effective  means  of  checking 
ruinous  overproduction  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation;  in 
which,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  producers  themselves  and  the 
Government  of  CMiile  are  didy  represented,  acting  in  common  accord 
in  matters  which  are  vitally  important  to  both. 

The  producers  are  directed  to  keep  their  principal  hooks  of  accounts 
in  Chile  and  in  the  Spanish  language.  For  all  purchases,  national 
material  and  products  will  he  given  preference,  other  circumstances 
being  equal.  By  distributing  the  production  of  nitrate  among  the 
different  zones,  undue  concentration  into  a  few  units  is  checked  and 
employment  is  kept  at  as  high  a  level  as  possible.  The  rights  of  the 
workers  are  duly  protected. 

The  future  alone  holds  the  success  of  the  new  plan  and  the  ultimate 
fate  of  the  nitrate  industry.  By  presenting  a  unified  front,  the 
industry  may  succeed  in  securing  a  reasonable  share  of  the  world’s 
nitrogen  trade  through  international  agreements.  An  agreement  has 
already  been  signed  with  Germanj',  for  the  sale  in  that  country,  free 
from  customs  duties  and  other  restrictions,  of  106,000  tons  of  nitrate, 
with  two  possible  increases  of  24,000  tons  each.  Similar  agreements 
with  other  countries  are  no  doubt  to  he  expected  in  the  future. 

It  is  generally  conceded,  however,  that  a  return  of  Cliilean  nitrate  to 
the  predominant  position  in  the  markets  of  the  world  is  unlikely. 
The  Chileans  themselves  have  not  been  ignorant  of  this  possibility 
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and  for  several  ,ycars  back  they  have  been  dopciulin"  with  decreasing 
degree  on  revenues  from  nitrate  for  the  operation  of  their  national 
budget.  (Sec  table  on  p.  337.)  In  fact,  in  the  budget  for  1934,  reve¬ 
nues  from  this  source  are  entirely  eliminated.  The  Government 
plans  to  destine  the  larger  portion  of  its  2.")-percent  share  of  the  profits 
of  the  corporation  to  the  service  of  the  national  debt. 


FLOATING  CONGRESS  OF  THE  PAN 
AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 

TllI^  Floating  ('ongress  of  the  Pan  American  Medical  Association 
coinjirising  OOO  persons- -physicians,  their  families  and  friends — 
returned  to  New  York  March  30  on  the  S.S.  l*ennsyh'ania  after  a 
lO-day  cruise  which  took  them  to  Cuba, Panama, Colombia,  Venezuela, 
and  Puerto  Rico,  in  the  interest  of  medical  science  and  international 
good  will.  Delegates  represented  13  countries. 

The  Presidents  of  Panama,  Venezuela,  and  ('uba  and  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Puerto  Rico  personally  welcomed  the  congress  to  their  respec¬ 
tive.  countries,  and  offered  demonstrations  of  the  achievements  of 
their  own  physicians  in  medical  and  surgical  science. 

The  order  of  Carlos  Fiiday,  the  highest  medical  honor  of  Cuba,  was 
conferred  by  Colonel  Carlos  Mendieta,  President  of  Cuba,  upon 
Dr.  John  O.  McReynolds,  of  Dallas,  Texas;  Dr.  Joseph  Jordan  Eller, 
of  New  York;  Dr.  Jose  G.  Lewis,  of  Panama,  and  Dr.  William  Howard, 
of  Dallas,  Texas. 

Delightful  luncheons  were  enjoyed  ashore  in  Habana,  the  first 
stop  on  the  cruise,  in  Panama,  and  then  in  Cartagena,  whose  massive 
walls  four  centuries  old  tell  of  her  romantic  history.  There  the 
authorities  placed  automobiles  at  the  disposition  of  the  guests  for  a 
visit  to  the  city.  Next  the  physicians  landed  at  Puerto  Cabello,  and 
in  cars  supjilied  by  the  Venezuelan  Government  travelled  over  a  fine 
concrete  road,  through  magnificent  scenery,  to  the  splendid  hotel 
at  Maracay  where  they  spent  the  night.  Next  day  the}’  motored  to 
Caracas,  where  a  delegation  of  the  visiting  physicians  laid  a  wreath 
on  the  tomb  of  Bolivar,  the  Liberator  of  six  countries.  The  same 
day  several  hundred  of  their  Venezuelan  colleagues  joined  them  for 
luncheon  on  board  the  boat;  the  Pennsyli'ania  had  proceeded  to  La 
Guaira,  the  port  of  Caracas,  to  which  it  is  united  by  a  beautiful  wind¬ 
ing  road  which  climbs  about  three  thousand  feet  in  its  20  miles. 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  was  the  final  stop  on  a  voyage  marked  by 
perfect  weather  on  the  lovely  Caribbean. 

In  Maracay  and  San  Juan,  the  visiting  physicians  held  scientific 
sessions  jointly  with  their  local  colleagues.  Of  outstanding  interest 
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was  the  session  in  Puerto  Rico  where  the  leading  figure  was  Dr. 
Bailey  K.  Ashford,  whose  discoveries  in  the  study  of  tropical  diseases, 
such  as  hookworm  and  sprue,  have  saved  countless  lives. 

Sixty-four  scientific  sessions,  including  one  at  La  Guaira,  Venezuela, 
in  which  300  Venezuelan  doctors  participated,  were  held  on  board  the 
S.S.  PenriKyh'ania  during  the  eruise,  and  17o  scientific  papers  covering 
many  phases  of  medicine  and  surgery  were  presented  by  outstanding 
Xorth  and  South  American  pliysicians. 

Dr.  Lewellys  Barker,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  often  called  the  dean  of 
American  medicine,  struck  the  ke3’note  for  the  convention  when  he 
presented  a  paper  surveying  internal  medicine  during  the  last  50 
years  and  calling  this  period  the  most  fruitful  in  medical  work  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  Of  extraordinarv  interest  was  a  paper  Dr. 
Hugh  H.  Young,  of  Johns  Hopkins  UniversiU^  Baltimore,  on  the 
surgieal  treatment  of  congenital  malformations,  in  which  he  demon¬ 
strated  methods  of  normalizing  persons  thus  afflicted. 

Among  others  who  delivered  papers  were  Dr.  Foster  Kennedy,  New 
York;  Dr.  Harlow  Brooks,  New  York;  Dr.  Bernard  Sachs,  New 
York;  Dr.  (’lievalier  Jackson,  Pliiladelphia  ;  Dr.  John  ().  McRejmolds, 
Dallas,  Texas;  Dr.  William  Sharpe,  New  York;  Dr.  Fred  H.  Albee, 
New  York;  Dr.  JoseiJi  .Iordan  Flier,  New  York;  Dr.  William  D.  Hag¬ 
gard,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Dr.  J.  J.  Valentine,  New  York;  Dr.  John 
Duff,  New  York;  Dr.  ('harles  P.  Mathe,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Dr. 
Howard  R.  Hartman,  Rochester,  Minn.;  Dr.  Edgar  Maj’er,  New 
York;  Dr.  Max  Einhorn,  New  York;  Dr.  I.  W.  Held,  New  York;  Dr. 
Bolivar  J.  Lloj’d,  Washington,  D.C.;  Dr.  Temple  Faj",  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Dr.  Philip  Lehrman,  New  York;  and  Dr.  William  D.  Gill,  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 

The  installation  of  newlj'-elccted  officers  of  the  association  was  held 
the  last  night  out  aboard  the  ship.  Dr.  Chevalier  Jackson  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  inventor  of  the  bronchoscope  and  world-famous  phj’sician, 
was  inducted  as  president  In'  Dr.  William  D.  Haggard  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  Dr.  Harlow  Brooks  of  New  York.  Dr.  Jackson  suc¬ 
ceeds  Dr.  .John  O.  McRe^vnolds.  Dr.  Brooks,  New  York,  awarded 
the  Pan  American  Medical  Association  gold  medallions  to  the  four 
past-presidents  who  were  present — Dr.  William  Sharpe,  Dr.  Fred  H. 
Albee,  Dr.  J.  J.  Valentine  and  Dr.  John  O.  McRexmolds.  Dr.  Joseph 
Jordan  Eller,  formerly  executive  secretary",  was  made  director  general 
of  the  association.  Dr.  Jose  Lopez-Silvero  of  Habana  was  chosen 
executive  secretary*,  and  Dr.  J.  J.  Valentine  treasurer. 

In  discussing  the  cruise  Dr.  Jackson  said; 

The  Pan  American  Medical  Association  is  intended  as  a  means  of  discussion 
and  of  effort  at  solution  of  many  problems  of  medical  science.  For  example, 
some  diseases  like  cancer  must  be  studied  in  all  countries,  and  comparisons  made 
at  international  meetings  of  physicians.  Other  diseases  may  be  prevalent  in  one 
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Cduiitry  iiiul  not  in  anotlier.  For  instanoo,  ainoel>ic  dysontory  is  usually  rc'Kardcd 
as  a  disease  of  the  Troi)ies.  It  has  invaded  the  United  Slates;  and  we  wish  to 
learn  all  that  our  eonfreres  in  the  Tropics  know  about  it.  Other  diseases  call  for 
international  control.  Before  such  control  can  be  established  scientific  research 
and  discussion  by  physicians  are  necessary.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
phases  of  our  work. 

Many  social  features  were  arranKC<l  by  our  Latin  .\inerican  hosts.  Tlie  trip 
over  the  .Andes  by  automobile  on  perfect  concrete  hinhways,  as  >{uesls  of  the 
(lovernment  of  Venezuela,  was  a  memorable  one.  Tliis  highway  is  a  KiKitidic 
eiiKineerinK  feat  which  has  rendered  this  magnificent  mountain  renion  of  easy 
access.  We  were  royally  welcomed  in  all  of  the  countries  visited. 

It  is  exported  that  the  next  eonvention  of  tlie  Pan  American  Medi- 
eal  Association  will  be  held  in  the  form  of  a  cruise  to  Rio  de  daneiro 
dtirinj;  the  month  of  Aufrnst  193'). 


SECOND  INTER-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE 
ON  EDUCATION 


For  the  liist  ')  years  it  hits  been  the  ambition  <»f  educators  throtijrh- 
oiit  the  Americas  to  hold  a  second  inter-American  conference  on 
education,  in  harmony  with  resolutions  ado|)ted  by  the  International 
(■'onferences  of  American  States  meeting;  in  Santiago,  Ilahana,  and 
Montevideo,  respectively.  This  ambition  is  about  to  be  realized,  for 
the  Chilean  section  of  the  Inter-American  Federation  of  Education 
has  taken  charge  of  arrangements  and  invitations  have  been  extended 
through  the  (lovernment  of  ('bile  to  the  other  American  Republics 
to  send  delegates  to  Santiago  for  a  conference  to  meet  from  Sejttemher 
9  to  U),  1934.  Doubtless  many  attendants  will  he  drawn  to  the 
gathering  not  only  because  of  their  deej)  interest  in  its  jturposes,  hut 
also  becatise  it  will  he  early  spring  in  C  hile,  a  most  delightful  time 
to  visit  her  beautiful  capital  set  against  the  background  of  the  towering 
Andes. 

A  preliminary  organization  conference  of  the  Inter-American 
Federation  of  Education  was  held  in  Atlanta  in  1929,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  and  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  The  purpose  of  the  Inter-American  Federation  is  to 
promote  Pan  American  accord  through  education  in  general  and,  in 
particular,  through  character  education  and  vocational  training,  to 
increase  the  civic  understanding  and  earning  power  of  the  American 
peoples.  It  is  pursuant  to  this  aim  that  at  the  coming  conference 
each  country*  will  offer  three  pai)ers  of  general  chai*acter,  two  of  which 
must  be  of  inter-American  interest,  and  one  of  local  or  national 
interest;  and  two  reports,  one  each  on  vocational  training  and  on 
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cliiiructor  ('duration  in  tho  respective  country.  Other  papers  may 
he  oll’eivd  as  approvc'd  hy  the  national  oflieial  committee. 

d'he  active  memhei-s  of  the  conference  in  Santiago  will  be  members 
of  Xational  Cooperating  Committees  and  delegates  named  by  them; 
|)residents,  or  their  representatives,  of  recognized  educational  asso¬ 
ciations;  and  outstanding  teachers,  not  included  in  the  above,  who 
may  be  indicated  by  ministei's  of  education. 

Cooperating  members  will  be  ])ersons  or  institutions  of  recognized 
status  in  the  American  countries,  registering  with  the  secretary  and 
paying  a  small  membership  fee.  C'ooperating  members  have  the 
ju'ivilege  of  attendance  and  the  right  to  receive  publications  of  the 
conference. 

The  National  Cooperating  Committee  for  the  United  States  has  a 
distinguished  meiubership.  It  is  composed  of;  Dr.  Mary  E.  Woolley, 
pivsident,  Mt.  Holyoke  C'ollege,  and  past-president,  American 
.Vssociation  of  University  Women;  Dr.  Lotus  1).  Coffman,  president, 
Univ(>i*sity  of  Minnesota,  and  past-president,  National  Association 
of  State  Universities;  Dr.  John  Dewey,  professor  of  philosophy, 
Columbia  Univei'sity,  and  honorary  president  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  and  the  Progressive  Education  Association; 
Dr.  (h'orge  Johnson,  secretary  general.  National  Catholic  Education 
Association;  Dr.  Henry  Lester  Smith,  dean.  School  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Indiana ;  Dr.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  jjresident  and  chairman. 
Education  Committee,  Phelps  Stokes  Foundation;  Dr.  Glen  Levin 
Swiggett,  chairman.  Organization  Committee,  Inter-American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Education;  Dr.  Augustus  O.  Thomas,  secretary  general, 
World  Federation  of  Education  Associations,  and  Dr.  George  F. 
Zook,  United  States  (Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  membership  of  the  (Chilean  Cooperating  Committee  assures 
complete  and  successful  arrangements  for  the  conference.  The  hon¬ 
orary  chairman  is  the  Minist(*r  of  Education.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  Dr.  Agustin  Ihlwards,  |)r(‘sident  of  the  Chilean  Academy 
of  History,  and  Dr.  Haul  Ramirez,  i)rofessor  of  English  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  (Chile,  is  secretary. 

(Correspondence  relating  to  the  Inter-American  Federation  of 
Education  or  to  the  National  Cooperating  Committee  for  the  United 
States  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  1201  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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JOHN  LENOKD  MERRILL. 

PresidcDt  o(  thelPan  American  Society  of  tbelVnited  States  since  1927. 


On  Marcli  19  many  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives  of  Latin  .\merican  countries  and  other  men 
outstanding  in  public  life  joined  at  a  dinner  given  in  New  York  in  paying  tribute  to  John  Lenord  Merrill , 
president  of  All  America  Cables,  Inc.,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  service  with  that  company. 
President  Roosevelt'sent  a  message  of  congratulation;  Mr.  Elibu  Root  jr.,  acted  as  toastmaster;  addresses 
were  made  by  the  Minister  of  Panama,  Ur.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro;  the  Minister  of  Venezuela,  Dr.  Pedro 
Manuel  .\rcaya:  Mr.  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  and  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union.  Dr.  L.  S. 
Rowe.  Mr.  Nierrill  is  widely  known  and  esteemed  not  only  for  his  ability  and  integrity  but  also  for  the 
constructive  friendliness  which  be  has  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  close  personal  contacts  and  means  of 
intelligence  between  citizens  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Republics.  Mr.  Merrill  has  been  decorated  with  the 
Orden  de  la  Cruz  de  Boyaci  by  Colombia,  the  Orden  del  Libertadorby  Venezuela,  the  Ordre  Honneur 
et  Mcrite  by  Haiti,  the  Medal  of  the  Cruz  do  Sul  by  Brazil,  and  the  Urden  Al  M^rito  by  Ecuador. 


GOVERNMENT  HOUSING  IN  ARGENTINA 


The  housiiio:  prohltMii  in  Buenos  Aires,  a  cit}'  of  2,215,000  popula¬ 
tion  spread  over  an  area  more  tlian  twice  as  great  as  that  of  Paris, 
is  perennial  because  of  the  city’s  rapid  growtli.  In  1809  the  Argen¬ 
tine  capital  had  hut  178,000  inhabitants;  in  1900  there  were  800,000, 
and  in  1919,  1,058,000.  Not  only  the  poor  but  persons  of  modest 
means,  such  as  teachers,  have  difficulty  in  finding  modern  houses  and 
apartments.  The  National  Housing  Commission  has  been  working 
valiantly,  with  the  somewhat  limited  means  at  its  disposal,  to  supply 
this  need.  It  was  established  by  law  No.  9077  of  October  5,  1915, 
and  its  funds  were  obtained  from  a  tax  on  horse  racing. 

'Phe  law  prescribed  that  dwellings  or  a])artment  houses  were  to  he 
built  in  accessible  locations  and  that  they  should  fulPdl  certain  reijuire- 
meiits  as  to  sanitation,  height  of  rooms,  closets,  built-in  furniture, 
common  laundries  in  apartment  bouses,  and  other  provisions  con¬ 
ducive  to  health  and  comfort. 

Houses  are  sold  to  persons  gainfully  employed  who  have  a  family 
and  do  not  have  other  property  worth  more  than  3,000  pesos,  or  an 
equivalent  income.  The  houses  are  distributed  by  lot  among  repu¬ 
table  applicants,  for  there  are  always  more  would-be  home  owners 
than  hoiises.  Title  to  the  property  is  acquired  by  monthly  payments 
amounting  to  3  percent  interest  and  an  accumulative  minimum 
amortization  of  3  percent,  the  debt  being  paid  off  in  a  little  more  than 
23  years.  It  should  he  added  that  a  house  costing  less  than  10,000 
|)esos  and  not  used  as  a  place  of  business  or  warehouse  is  exempt  from 
real-estate  taxes  for  10  years. 

The  action  of  the  commission  was  begun  on  a  capital  of  3,207,393 
pesos,  increased  by  the  end  of  1930  to  7,007,100  pesos  through  rents 
and  a  new  tax  on  racing.  Three  hundred  seventeen  individual  homes 
had  been  built  by  that  time  and  two  apartment  houses,  containing 
104  apartments.  At  the  end  of  1930  it  was  planned  to  erect  14  more 
apartment  houses,  with  144  apartments,  in  the  Guillermo  Kawson 
subdivision.  Space  was  reserved  for  a  school  and  a  children’s  play¬ 
ground.  The  commission  decided  that  such  collective  dwellings 
offered  the  most  economical  way  of  supplying  good  housing  at  moder¬ 
ate  rents,  always  provided  that  the  buildings  were  set  in  attractive 
surroundings  and  planned  to  receive  ample  light  and  air.  The 
accompanying  illustrations  show  these  new  apartments  as  well  as 
some  of  the  individual  houses  opened  to  purchase  January  1,  1928. 
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Both  the  detached  houses  and  ai>artinents  in  this  subdivision  were  built  with  government  money  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Housing. 


SEMIDETACHED  HOUSES,  GLILLEKMO  RAWSON  SUBDIVISION. 

Upper:  It  will  be  noted  that  this  wide,  pleasant  street  is  served  by  electric  cars.  The  law  creating  the 
Housing  Commission  provided  that  all  houses  erected  by  it  should  be  easily  accessible.  Lower:  Dow  u- 
stairs  each  house  contains  a  vestibule,  living  or  dining  room,  bedroom,  and  kitchen:  upstairs  there  are 
three  bedrooms  and  bath. 
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ROW  HOUSES  AND  SCHOOL,  GUILLERMO  RAWSON  SUBDIVISION. 


ARAUCANIAN  ART 

I.  TEXTILES  AND  POTTERY  ‘ 


IT  is  not  known  wlitMi  the  territory  eoinprisin^  what  is  now  Oliile 
was  first  populated,  nor  whence  came  the  first  inhabitants.  The 
t)idy  thinjr  that  can  he  said  with  assurance  is  that  incontrovertible 
remains  of  paleolithic  man,  datinjr  hack  at  least  three  thousand  years 
and  perhaps  much  lonjrer,  have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
coast.  Evidences  of  all  phases  of  neolithic  culture  from  the  very 
hejrinnin^  have  been  discovered  and  its  develoj)ment  can  he  hdlowed 
to  the  Bronze  A<re.  Durinjr  the  Neolithic  Afro,  certain  cultural 
centers  came  to  the  fore  because  they  projrressed  more  rapidly  than 
othei-s.  They  were  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  a|)parently  did 
not  e.xtend  to  the  center  and  south  of  the  country  until  much  later. 

('hief  among  those  civilizations  was  that  of  the  Atacamas;  arche¬ 
ology  and  especially  geographic  nomenclature  show  us  that  they  were 
one  of  the  oldest  peoples  in  the  central  region  of  the  Andes.  As 
Peruvian  cultures  developed,  luovever,  the  Atacamas  retired  to  the 
south;  their  descendants  are  still  to  he  found  scattered  through  the 
paramos  of  Atacama,  C'hile,  and  Jujuy,  Argentina. 

The  culture  of  this  people,  although  primitive,  was  fairly  well 
developed.  Artistically  it  was  inferior  to  the  Peruvian,  and  much 
of  its  progress  was  un((uestionahly  due  to  the  influences  of  neighboring 
and  more  advanced  peo|)les.  The  Atacamas  tilled  the  soil,  domesti¬ 
cated  animals  (they  had  great  herds  of  llamas)  and  engaged  in  business 
and  industry.  They  made  baskets,  wove  cotton  and  woolen  cloth, 
and  worked  in  wood,  although  their  wooden  sculptures  were  inferior 
to  those  of  their  neighbors  to  the  north  and  to  the  south.  They  were 
great  traders  and  crossed  and  recrossed  the  nitrate  desert  in  every 
direction,  hearing  fish  and  dried  molluscs,  shells,  salt,  and  other 
products  of  the  littoral,  to  he  used  in  trading  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  interior  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Andes,  where  these  objects 
have  been  found  in  Argentine  burials.  They  also  were  ac(|uainteil 
with  metals,  especially  copper  and  bronze,  although  it  is  probable 
that  these  were  introduced  among  them  from  their  southern  neighboi’s. 

South  of  the  Atacamas,  on  both  sides  of  the  Andes,  lived  the  Diagui- 
tas,  a  people  whose  culture  was  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  of 
the  former,  although  more  highly  developed.  This  is  especially  ap- 

•  synthesiser  the  explanatory  matter,  by  Seftor  Ricardo  E.  Latchamand  Dr.  .\urelio  Oyarzun,res|)ec- 
tively,  prefacing  the  illustrated  “Album  de  tejidos  y  alfareria”,  iiublished  by  the  Museum  of  Ethnology 
and  Anthroimlogy  of  Santiago,  Chile,  for  the  n)ero-.\merican  Exposition  held  in  Sevilla,  Sjiain,  in  Ih'Jtt. 
The  illustrations  on  pp.  S.SB,  357,  .V«l),  and  3fil  arc  taken  from  this  album.— Editor. 
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parent  in  the  deeonition  of  their  ])otterv,  partienhirly  in  the  ('hilean 
provinees,  where  the  artifaets  of  this  kind  are  the  most  heautifnl  to 
l)e  found  in  the  country.  They  were  also  excellent  metal  workers; 
they  produced  a  very  hard  bronze  capable  of  ac(inirin;;  an  excellent 
edfie,  and  so  tempered  that  for  their  arms  and  tools  they  had  little 
need  of  iron,  a  metal  nnknown  to  American  Indians. 

From  the  ('hoapa  River  (the  northern  boundary  of  the  Province  of 
Aconcag:na)  to  Keloncavi  Hay  (where  Puerto  Montt  is  situated) 
there  dwelt  another  and  quite  distinct  people. 

This  people,  althou"h  very  numerous — counting  more  than  a 
million  souls  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  -  had  no  name  of  its 
own.  The  different  tribes  which  composed  it  were  called  by  the 
names  of  the  localities  which  they  inhabited — Picunches  (northerners), 
Promaucas  (those  living;  south  of  the  Maule),  Pehuenches  (pinegrove 
dwellers),  to  mention  a  few. 

Their  culture,  although  fairly  well  developed,  was  inferior  to  that 
of  the  I)ia"uitas  and  even  of  the  Atacamas.  Livinjr  in  the  most  fertile 
region  of  the  country,  they  practiced  ajiriculture  and  nnule  textiles  of 
wool  and  of  ve<;etahle  fd)ers,  although  they  generally  wore  skins;  they 
owned  herds  of  llamas  and  made  pottery  of  good  <piality,  much  of  it 
decorated  with  simple  designs.  They  had  no  knowledge,  however,  of 
metals,  and  cannot  be  considered  to  have  progressed  beyond  the  neo¬ 
lithic  stage,  since  the  greater  part  of  their  arms  and  tools  were  of  stone. 
In  the  extreme  north  of  the  region  occupied  by  this  people  the  cultural 
influence  of  their  neighbors  the  Diaguitas  was  felt,  as  is  evident  from 
the  finer  quality  of  their  artifacts. 

This  civilization,  which  extended  roughly  from  the  Santiago  hills  to 
Puerto  Montt,  was,  in  s|)ite  of  local  differences,  uniform  and  un¬ 
changed  for  centuries.  There  was  one  interruption,  probably  about 
two  centuries  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  Chile,  caused  by 
the  invasion  of  a  new  people,  evidently  less  civilized.  The  invaders 
made  their  headcpiarters  in  the  region  between  the  Bfo-Hio  and  the 
Tolten  Rivers,  expelling  the  greater  part  of  the  former  inhabitants. 
They  probably  came  from  the  Argentine  pampas,  although  nothing 
further  is  known  of  their  origin. 

The  newcomers  intermingled  with  the  natives  of  the  occupied  region 
and  little  by  little  acquired  the  rudiments  of  the  culture  and  the 
language  of  the  conquered  people,  losing  their  own  language  so  com¬ 
pletely  that  no  trace  of  it  has  been  left.  They  kept  some  of  their  old 
customs,  however,  which  enables  their  influence  on  the  tribes  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south  to  be  traced.  This  invading  people  is  known 
historically  by  the  name  of  Araucanians,  a  word  used  by  Ercilla  in 
writing  of  the  Indians  of  Arauco,  a  province  of  Chile,  but  which 
gradually  came  to  include  all  those  who  warred  successfully  against 


CHILEAN  POTTERY. 

I.  This  vase  from  northern  Chile  belongs  to  that  phase  of  Atacama  culture  which  shows  the  Chincha 
influence  in  the  wavy  and  hooked  tines  and  stepp^  geometrical  designs  joined  by  a  Greek  fret.  2.  On 
this  vase  of  the  same  culture  the  enclosed  S-shaped  figure  represents  a  2-headed  serpent.  3.  This  bowl 
of  the  Diaguita  culture  is  typical  of  the  period  in  which  the  Chincha  influence  began  to  be  felt.  Char¬ 
acteristic  of  all  Diaguita  decoration  are  the  colors— red,  black,  and  white.  4.  .Although  conforming 
to  the  canons  of  Diaguita  art,  the  decorative  motif  of  this  bowl  is  a  survival  of  the  Tiahuanaco  era  with 
the  Chincha  influence  apparent  in  the  dotted  rectangle  which  contains  a  human  face.  5.  In  this  jug 
elements  of  the  .Atacama  culture  are  combined  with  Chincha  motifs  of  triangles  in  horizontal  bands 
and  zig-zag  lines.  6.  This  piece  of  Diaguita  pottery  has  Chincha  embellishments  of  reticular  designs, 
tiny  llamas,  and  spiral  curves. 
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the  Spaniards  for  three  centuries.  (Ercilhi,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  a  sixteentli-century  Spanish  soldier-poet,  the  author  of  La 
Arnucana,  the  first  American  epic.) 

For  a  better  understanding  of  Araucanian  art,  a  brief  survey  of  the 
degree  of  culture  at  which  they  had  arrived  at  the  time  of  the 
compiest — early  in  the  si.xtcenth  century — may  not  be  amiss.  They 
dwelt  usually  in  square  houses,  with  one  or  more  doors  and  a  straw 
roof,  rising  in  two  faces  to  a  ridge  pole.  They  grew  beans,  potatoes, 
quinua,  corn,  pcppei’s,  and  mango  (a  now  extinct  cereal).  Their 
domestic  animals  included  ducks  and  dogs, llamas  and  guanacos.  They 
were  hunters,  and  used  the  foods  abundantly  offered  by  the  earth  and 
the  sea.  Stone  hoes  and  sharpened  stones  comprised  their  agricultural 
tools.  Their  plates  were  of  clay  or  wood,  the  earlier  ones  plain,  but 
the  later  and  quite  rare  ones  had  designs  of  Incan  origin.  Their  arms 
included  short  bows  and  arrows,  slings,  lances,  maces,  and  star-shaped 
stones  fastened  to  a  stick. 

They  buried  their  dead  horizontally  in  wooden  cases  made  especially 
for  the  purpose,  directly  in  the  earth. 

They  were  smokers,  using  stone  and  <'lay  jnpes  and  native  tobacco. 
They  split  their  lower  lips  and  tattooed  their  faces.  The  family 
government  was  a  matriarchy,  and  the  use  of  totems  was  common; 
the  children  adopted  the  totem  and  surname  of  the  mother.  Polyg¬ 
amy  was  general. 

Although  the  families  lived  isolated,  they  formed  communities 
with  a  political,  civil,  and  military  government.  The  vlmenes,  or 
caciques— in  other  words,  the  civil  government — had  jurisdiction 
over  the  military  leaders  and  elected  from  among  them  the  general 
in  case  of  war. 

They  were  polytheists,  and  it  is  not  certain  whether  they  recognized 
a  Supreme  Being.  Among  their  gods  were  Guenu-pillan,  the  soul  of 
the  sky,  Meulen,  a  good  sjurit,  Iluecub,  a  bad  one,  Epumanum,  the 
spirit  of  war,  and  Pillan,  representing  the  soul  of  dead  relatives  who 
were  venerated  after  death. 

From  this  brief  sketch  it  may  be  seen  that  Araucanian  culture  was 
complex,  brought  from  outside,  and  doubtless  introduced  originalh' 
in  different  periods  by  peoples  related  to  them,  and  later  by  the 
Incas,  whose  domination  antedated  by  not  more  than  fifty  years  the 
Spanish  occupation. 

Owing  to  the  varieties  of  climate  in  Chile,  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  the  archeological  remains  in  the  different  regions.  In  the  practi¬ 
cally  rainless  north,  artifacts  of  all  kinds  have  been  kept  in  good  or 
fair  condition  for  main’  centuries  and  even  for  thousands  of  years. 
But  in  the  south,  owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  soil,  only  articles  of 
stone  and  pottery  remained  intact.  Te.xtiles,  basketry,  and  objects 
of  wood,  metal,  and  even  bone,  were  rapidly  destroyed.  As  a  result, 
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corainics  form  the  host,  almost  the  ottly,  index  to  the  j)re-His|)anic 
imiigeiioiis  culture. 

Ceramics  appeared  in  Chile,  as  eveiyw  here  else  in  the  world,  duriii" 
the  neolithic  period,  which  apparently  occurred  many  centuries  after 
its  develo|)ment  in  the  more  cultured  centers  of  America.  Nowhere 
have  any  traces  of  the  hc'^innings  of  the  craft  been  found.  Even  the 
earliest  ])ottery  known  shows  a  fairly  advanced  tcchni<|ue,  provin<? 
tluit  it  was  probably  introduced  with  other  foreign  cultural  inlluences 
instead  of  being  a  native  development.  I’ieces  such  as  are  common 
itj  some  other  regions,  indicating  that  the  pottery  was  modeled  on 


CUILEAX  roTTEKV. 

Ijeft:  This  beautiful  vase  in  its  form  and  decorative  motif  shows  traces  of  the  Tiahuanacan  culture,  one  of 
the  most  advanced  civilirationsof  pre-flispanic  South  America.  As  in  most  Oiasuift  ceramics,  the  vase 
has  ilark  re<l  for  its  foundation  color,  witli  embellishinp  desiens  in  re<l  and  black  alternateil  on  horirontal 
white  bands.  Kisht:  This  is  the  only  know  n  specimen  of  this  style  of  jar.  While  showinp  the  same 
combinaMon  of  colors  as  the  vase  at  the  left,  it  nevertheless  belones  to  a  much  later  iieriod,  as  is  deter¬ 
mined  frtini  the  Chincha  influence  observed  in  the  three  ornamental  bands. 

bnskets  or  other  objects  serving  as  molds,  have  not  been  discovered 
in  (’bile.  The  jiottery  from  every  region  and  every  period  shows  the 
same  manner  of  manufacture,  from  one  end  of  (’Idle  to  the  other. 
This  type,  common  to  the  whole  continent,  might  justlj’  be  called 
“American.” 

The  Chilean  Indians  were  not  acquainted  with  the  potter’s  wheel. 
Their  method  consisted  in  making  long  thin  strips  of  properly  pre- 
pared  clay,  which  were  jmt  one  on  top  of  the  other  in  the  form  of  a 
spiral  (coiled  ware)  until  the  vessel  was  finished.  The  surface  was 
then  smoothed  with  stones,  shells,  wooden  knives,  or  similar  instru¬ 
ments.  The  pieces  were  dried  in  the  shade  before  being  fired. 
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CniLK.VN  POTTERY.  j 

I.  This  jiiK  froni  the  Diattuita  rettion  has  a  double  neck. nneend  of  whk'hisc-l(i.se<l and  ino<lele<l  intheform 
of  a  human  head.  The  de<'oralions  are  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  i>ersi)e<'tive,  though  it 
is  doubtful  that  the  artist  had  such  an  idea  in  mind.  2.  Thoutth  from  the  central  provinces,  this  bowl 
l)ears  unmistakable  traces  of  the  Diatniita  culture  in  the  arrangement  of  the  stepi>ed  design  and  the 
combination  of  red.  black,  and  white.  3.  This  jar  from  central  Chile  bears  a  characteristic  decoration 
of  the  region  a  lineal  design  carried  nut  in  blo<Kl  red  on  a  light-yellow  background.  4.  This  “duck 
jar”,  a  lyi>e  found  nowhere  but  in  the  Diaguita  region,  bears  a  decorative  motif  common  to  that  .section 
of  the  country  prior  to  the  intrtMluctinn  of  the  Chincha  influence.  .V  That  southern  Chile  formed  a 
liart  of  the  same  cultural  zone  as  the  central  provinces  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  this  jar  from  Valdivia, 
which  closely  resembles  lottery  found  in  the  central  region,  fi.  This  unusually  shai)e<l  ves.sel  from 
southern  Chile  is  supposeilly  of  the  post-Conquest  era,  notwithstanding  certain  Incan  influences. 
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Ovens  wore  not  used;  the  tirin{r  wiis  (lono  in  onilxTs,  in  fires  especially 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  or,  in  the  case  of  black  pottery,  with  paste 
or  damp  straw. 

As  elsewhere,  the  Chilean  Indians  made  two  kinds  of  pottery  the 
domestic,  p:enerally  crude  and  unpolished,  and  the  ceremonial,  often 
burnished  and  decorated  with  "eometrie  fijrures,  animals,  or  men. 
The  colors  used  in  the  decorations  were  sober  and  few.  Some  of  the 
designs  were  painted  in  black  on  a  red  hackfjrountl,  others  in  red  and 
black  on  a  white,  cream,  or  yellow  ochre  hackg:round.  With  the 
exception  of  a  small  section  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  country,  other 
colors  were  not  used  and  even  there  slate  or  a  "ray  blue  was  only 
occasionally  em])loyed. 

The  desi"ns  were  few  and  common  to  every  re"ion  throughout 
('Idle;  the  manner  of  combiniii"  them  varied  from  valley  to  valley, 
although  there  were  certain  motives  typical  of  the  respective  cul¬ 
tures  which  distin"uish  them  one  from  the  other.  The  number  of 
forms,  on  the  other  hand,  was  very  jrreat,  and  althoufrh  many  of 
them  were  used  in  all  regions,  each  culture  had  its  own  particular  ones. 

Araucanian  decoration  as  applied  to  pottery  was  often  modified  by 
exotic  influences  from  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  sources;  and  it  is 
precisely  these  infiltrations  which  permit  the  establishment  of  a 
relative  chronolofry  for  the  C'hilean  cultures. 

We  have  no  sure  knowledge  of  the  epoch  in  which  the  Atacama  and 
l)ia"uita  Indians  be"an  to  make  jiottery,  but  ajiparently  it  was  not 
before  the  flowerin"  of  the  Tiahuanaco  civilization,  possibly  in  the 
fifth  century.  At  any  rate,  the  most  ancient  remains  of  that  industry 
fouiul  up  to  the  present  in  the  indi"enous  sepultures  indicate,  from 
their  form  and  decoration  or  because  of  other  objects  found  with 
them,  that  they  belonged  to  that  period.  Such  influences,  however, 
have  not  been  found  south  of  the  Province  of  (’oquimbo,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  a  knowledge  of  pottery  existed  at  that  time  farther 
south. 

After  the  decadence  of  the  Tiahuanaco  civilization,  possibly  about 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  the  ('hilean  cultures  passed  through  a 
|)eriod  of  development  of  their  own,  in  which  each  region  produced 
local  fy|>es  and  styles.  Three  centuries  later,  new  influences  were 
felt  in  the  north  which  clumgi'd  radically  the  artistic  styles  of  the  old 
('hilean  cultures;  these  influences  extended  slowly  throughout  the 
whole  territory  and  formed  the  basis  of  a  new  decorative  art,  many 
of  whose  features  are  still  apparent  in  the  minor  household  industries 
in  the  rural  districts,  especially  in  the  textiles.  The  culture  which 
spread  in  this  manner  and  had  so  powerful  an  effect  on  all  phases  of 
later  C'hilean  art  was  that  of  the  C'hinchas,  a  coastal  people  of  Peru, 
who  flourished  before  the  jieriod  of  Incan  domination  and  conquered 
the  southern  parts  of  that  countr}’  and  northern  Chile. 
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Xeverthelpss,  soiifli  of  tho  Diii^iiita  region,  the  exclusive  use  of 
geometric  figures  in  striiight  lines  was  continued,  and  in  the  pottery 
of  the  central  and  southern  |)rovinces  not  a  single  curve,  much  less 
the  representation  of  living  beings,  is  to  he  found  in  painted  decora¬ 
tion,  although  from  time  to  time  rudely  modeled  figures  of  men, 
animals,  and  birds  have  been  discovered. 

The  last  cultural  influence  in  pre-Colombian  Chile  was  that  of  the 
Incas.  Until  a  few  years  ago,  because  archaeological  research  had 
not  been  systematically  carried  out  in  the  countrA',  it  was  supposed 
that  all  the  culture  and  all  the  arts  found  by  the  Spaniards  on  their 
arrival  had  been  introduced  by  the  Incas.  Now,  however,  it  is  known 


In  the  earlier  periods,  the  decoration  on  Chilean  pottery  was 
exclusively  rectilinear,  in  large  designs.  In  the  regions  of  the 
.Vtacamas  and  the  Diaguitas,  such  designs  were  superseded  by  tbe 
use  of  small  figures.  The  Chinchas  introduced  curves,  wavy  lines, 
spirals,  and  volutes,  all  hitherto  unknown,  as  well  as  small  zoomorphic, 
ornithomorphic,  and  anthropomorphic  figures  and  new  combinations 
of  all  these  elements  with  the  old  motives. 


ARAUrANIAXS  OF  i  a 
SOUTHF.RN  CH1I.K. 

The  man  wears  a  ixjncho 
woven  in  the  not  uncommon 
pattern  of  a  stepped  desien. 
A  distinctive  part  of  the 
woman's  costume,  thouch 
partly  concealed  by  tier 
shawl,  is  the  elaborate  sil¬ 
ver  ornament. 
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tliat  tliesp  coiKiuoroi’s  (loininntiMl  only  tho  central  provinces,  and  that 
the  grreater  |)art  of  the  profrress  reached  there  was  the  fruit  of  a  lon^ 
slow  {rrowth,  whose  he<:innin<:s  must  he  found  a  thousand  yeais  before 
that  invasion.  It  is  true  that  the  Incas  made  the  influence  of  their 
more  advanced  culture  felt,  hut  not  to  the  dejrree  or  in  the  form 
jrenerally  believed. 

Writers  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present  day  have 
described  the  Araucanian  eostunie.  One  of  the  earliest,  Diesro  de. 
Rosales,  saw  some  Indians  naked,  others  wearing  skins,  feathers. 


A  I'KIMITIVK  I.OOM  OX 
WIIK'll  AX  AUAITA- 
NIAX  HKI.T  IS  UKIXO 
Wt»VKX. 


hark,  or  straw  or  woolen  textiles  in  hrijrht  colors.  That  would  seem 
to  prove  the  assertion  that  the  ahundanee  of  wool,  due  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  sheep  by  the  Spaniards,  facilitated  and  jicrfected  Indian 
weaving.  The.  northern  llamas  and  the  domestic  guanacos  had  not 
produced  sufficient  wool  to  jirovide  for  the  common  use  of  these 
textiles.  That  the  Araucanians  have  retained  the  models  introdm‘«‘d 
by  the  Incas  was  noted  by  I’hle:  “In  the  modern  customs  of  the  Arau¬ 
canians  many  customs  of  the  Incan  civilization  have  lingered  on.” 

Those  who  dressed  in  wool  wore  sleeveless  low-necked  shirts,  and 
the  men  wrapped  about  them  a  cloth  reaching  to  their  thighs.  The 


AKAUCAMAN  TKXTILKS. 

ri>i>er  left:  SiicMle  bhinket  showint;  meanilcr  and  stepped  pattern  developefl  alternately  in  lozenges. 
I  piwr  right;  .\  lielloa  wUieli  the  stepited  design  has  l)een  divide<l  into  two  sections.  Lower  left:  A  lielt, 
of  the  kind  c-alled  "huillo”,  coinhines  a  stepi)e<l  designed  and  a  meander  pattern.  Ivower  rieht:  This 
handsome  blanket  has  plain  re<l.  oranee,  and  hlack  strijtes,  and  patterne<l  striiies  on  w  hieh  zoomorphic 
designs  and  crosses  are  worked  alternateiy  biack  on  white  and  white  on  hlack. 
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women  covered  the  entire  body,  only  the  arms  and  feet  appearing 
unclothed.  Their  ponchos  were  striped,  and  it  is  cpiite  probable  that 
these  garments  were  introduced  at  an  early  date  from  Peru,  since  they 
are  found  there,  at  least,  from  the  time  of  the  Tiahuanaco  culture  on. 

Araucanian  te.xtiles  have  always  been  appreciated  for  their  te.xture, 
permanence  of  dye,  designs,  and  blending  of  colors.  Unfortunateh’, 
European  textiles  have  now  invaded  Araucanian  cabins  and  anilin 
dyes  replaced  the  vegetable  coloring  formerly  used. 

An  examination  of  Araucanian  textile  designs  shows  that  the  motifs 
or  designs  are  not  very  varied.  They  consist  of  crosses,  stepped 
parallelogi’ams,  and  zoological  and  anthropomorphic  figures  of 
various  classes. 

Human  figures  and  animals  on  Araucanian  textiles  are  primitive  in 
character  and  execution,  but  they  are  none  the  less  easy  to  recognize. 
They  form  stripes  on  ponchos  and  belts  and  are  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  textile  known  as  nemen-macun. 

The  textiles  are  generally  vari-colored.  The  ponchos  have  vertical 
stripes  or  stepped  rectilinear  designs.  These  are  obtained  by  tying, 
on  a  piece  of  white  wool,  strips  of  leather  or  resistant  vegetable  fiber 
to  make  the  design  which  is  to  remain  uncolored  when  the  article  is 
dyed,  generally  blue  or  black.  Ponchos  made  in  this  manner  are 
very  common.  They  imitate  generalh’  the  well-known  design  which 
occurs  at  Chan-Chan  near  Trujillo,  in  which  the  Creek  cross  is  the 
center  of  the  pattern.  In  other  cases  there  are  simply  small  squares 
with  stepped  or  zigzag  sides. 

An  old  design  which  has  now  disappeared  from  textiles  consisted 
of  an  all-over  pattern  of  white  rings,  about  two  centimeters  wide  and 
with  a  diameter  of  about  10  centimeters,  distributed  sjnnmetrically 
and  at  an  appropriate  distance  apart  on  a  red  or  black  background. 
It  was  made  by  tying  tightly  the  parts  of  the  rings  which  were  not 
to  be  dyed. 

11.  MUSIC 
By  Carlos  Isamitt 

Untfl  l'S32  no  orderly  and  scientific  collection  of  the  musical  treas¬ 
ures  of  the  Araucanians  had  been  attempted;  no  one  could  refer  to 
tys  phase  of  then  culture,  except  superficially,  with  any  real  com¬ 
prehension.  A  first  step  had,  however,  been  taken  in  1928,  when  the 
Bureau  of  Artistic  Education,  of  which  1  was  a  member,  managed  to 
secure  four  phonograph  records  of  Araucanian  songs,  which  were  a 
revelation  to  those  attending  the  International  Congress  of  Folk  Art 
held  at  Prague  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Aside 
from  this,  and  from  enthusiastic  efforts  of  the  Chilean  musicians 
Carlos  Lavin  and  Humberto  Allende  to  utilize  native  themes,  nothing 
had  even  begun  to  disclose  the  extraordinary  richness  of  Araucanian 
musical  folklore. 
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Aware  as  1  was^of  the  (iiilienlties  of  a  serious  iiivestiiratioii  in  this 
liehl,  I  went  early  in  1932  to  the  very  renter  of  the  Indian  settlements 
in  the  Provinee  of  C’autin,  situated  in  southern  Chile,  with  the  purpose 
of  securins:  first-hand  documentation  and  knowledge  of  the  intimate 
relation  between  each  sonj;,  <lance,  and  legend  and  the  daily  life  and 
environment  that  has  produced  these  manifestations  of  Araucanian 
culture. 

Half  a  year  of  diligent  research  and  association  with  the  Indians 
heli)ed  to  solve  the  material  ])rohlems  of  lod"in<;  and  transportation 
and  to  surmount  the  more  diflicult  psychological  harriers  of  suspicion 
and  great  timidity,  and  enabled  me  to  penetrate  to  some  extent  into 
the  creative  art  of  this  i)eo])le. 

The  value  of  my  first  finds  encouraged  me  to  continue  my  research, 
without  heeding  the  inclemency  of  this  region  of  almost  continual  rain. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  six  months  I  had  collected  valuable  material  of 
a  completely  unsusiiected  nature,  a  new  contribution  to  learning  and 
to  art.  Urged  on  by  my  own  interest  and  by  the  enthusiasm  that 
this  indigenous  music  aroused  not  only  in  Chile  but  also  in  Uruguay, 
France,  and  England,  1  continued  my  studies  in  1933,  covering  a 
much  greater  territory  than  the  year  before. 

As  a  result  of  these  two  seasons  of  continuous  research,  I  succeedetl 
in  collecting  some  extremely  interesting  folklore  material:  More  than 
a  hundred  airs,  which  I  have  classified  according  to  their  characteristic 
legends,  ceremonies,  dances;  typical  musical  instruments;  utensils  used 
in  ritual  acts;  textiles  uncontaminated  by^  alien  influences;  methods 
used  in  extracting  vegetable  dyes;  drawings  of  stirrup  ornaments, 
and  so  on. 

There  is  a  close  relation  between  the  beautiful  textiles  of  the  Arau- 
canians  and  their  music.  Their  songs  have  an  extraordinary  rhythmic 
and  melodic  richness.  The  many  scales  which  they  utilize,  the  typical 
accentuation,  the  singular  exjiressiveness,  especially  sometimes  in  the 
relationshij)  between  words  and  music,  all  demonstrate  an  admirable 
racial  creative  power.  The  habit  of  creativeness  and  the  charac- 
ti'ristics  of  the  resulting  |)roduction  have  not  been  annihilated  by 
the  adverse  circumstance  nf  white  domination,  by  exploitation  and 
p«“rsecution,  nor  by  oth(*r  harmful  influences  which  have  threatened 
the  Indian. 

The  .Vraucanian  has  music  for  all  the  acts  of  his  life,  from  songs  for 
children  to  the  choruses  and  ritual  songs  which  accompanj"  religious 
and  social  ceremonies.  My  collection  includes  also  music  for  typical 
instruments.  Every  air  is  accompanied  by  the  Araucanian  words,  a 
translation,  and  notations  showing  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used  and 
its  relation  to  the  life  which  gave  rise  to  its  composition. 

Since  making  the  collection  I  have  undertaken  to  score  the  melodies 
for  accompaniment.  This  has  given  birth  to  a  new'  musical  literature. 
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So  far  I  liavo  about  twenty  selections  for  voice  and  piano,  includin*; 
vmaq  iil  pichiehen  (lullabies  for  the  dear  child),  juniin  Hi  pichiclten 
(son«;s  for  making  the  dear  child  dance),  lld-mekan  (women’s  elejriac 
sonars),  iiitin  iil  (threshers’  sonjrs),  kaucliu  iil  (songs  of  unmarried 
women),  puliu'e  iil  (songs  for  the  game  of  chueca),  amid  pullun  (“Be 
gone,  spirit  ’’ — funeral  songs),  and  various  others.  I  have  also  scored 
others  for  juano  alone,  for  piano  and  violin,  and  fora  large  orchestra. 

Some  of  these  pieces  have  been  performed  in  ('Idle,  where  they  have 
awakened  lively  interest.  Other  countries,  both  in  America  and 
Kuropc,  have  also  asked  that  this  music  he  made  better  known  because 
(»f  its  unique  artistic  character  as  well  as  its  ethnological  value. 
However,  it  still  remains  unpublished,  notwithstanding  my  desire 
that  it  should  he  a  contribution  to  universal  culture  and  should  helj) 
to  foster  a  truer  conception  of  the  Araucanian  Indian  and  a  more 
humane  attitude  toward  him. 
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THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 

At  its  monthly  inoctin"  hold  April  4,  1934,  the  (lovorning  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  initiated  action  on  a  number  of  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  Seventh  Pan  American  C\)nference  which  met  at 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  December  last.  The  Board  had  before  it 
reports  of  a  number  of  special  committees  that  had  been  considering 
the  action  to  be  taken  on  those  resolutions  entrusting  specific  functions 
to  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Conferences  on  housing,  aviation  and  rural  //fc.—  Acting  on  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Special  ('onferences  and  Technical  C’om- 
missions,  the  Cloverning  Board  ])rovided  for  the  meeting  of  a  number 
of  technical  conferences  contemplated  by  the  resolutions  adopted  at 
Montevideo.  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  was  designated  as  the  seat 
of  the  Inter-American  Congress  on  Housing  and  the  Ciovernment  of 
Argentina  was  requested  to  designate  the  e.xact  date  of  the  meeting 
and  to  issue  the  invitations  to  the  Covernments  of  the  American 
Republics.  The  i)urpose  of  this  conference  is  to  consider  the  problem 
of  housing  in  its  hygienic  and  social  asj)ects. 

The  Board  recommended  that  the  Inter-American  Aviation 
('ommission,  also  i)rovided  for  by  a  resolution  of  the  Montevideo 
('onference,  meet  at  Panama,  the  center  at  which  so  many  inter- 
American  aviation  lines  already  converge.  The  Director  General 
was  authorized  to  make  incpiiry  of  the  Government  of  Panaina  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  agreeable  to  that  Government  to  have  the  Com¬ 
mission  meet  there.  If  so,  it  was  requested  to  e.xtend  the  invitation 
and  to  fix  the  exact  date,  of  meeting. 

On  the  resolution  of  the  Seventh  Pan  American  Conference  recom¬ 
mending  that  an  Inter-American  Congress  on  Rural  Life  be  held, 
the  Board  recommended  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Second 
Inter-American  Conference  on  Agriculture  will  meet  at  Mexico  in 
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a  spocial  section  l>e  incliule«l  in  the  pro^nun  »>f  that  ( 'onferenee 
t<*  consider  the  various  aspects  of  the  problems  of  rural  life. 

Cu<tom.<t  procedure  and  coitt^ulnr  procedure. — The  Governing;  Board 
authorized  the  Director  (ieneral  to  transmit  to  the  Governments  the 
conclusions  of  the  Pan  American  Commissions  on  Customs  Pro¬ 
cedure  and  on  Consular  Procedure  which  met  some  time  ajio  at  the 
Pan  American  Union  with  a  view  to  determining  what  changes,  if 
any,  should  in  their  opinion  be  made  in  the  recommendations  of  these 
commissions.  The  Director  General  will  formulate  a  report  on  the 
replies  received. 

Matters  pertaining  to  commercial  lav:. — The  Director  General  was 
also  authorized  to  have  a  study  made  and  a  report  formulated  on 
hills  of  exchaiifre,  drafts  and  checks,  and  also  on  simplification  and 
uniformity  of  powers  of  attorney,  and  the  juridical  personality  of 
foreifin  corporations. 

Inter- American  Labor  Institute. — In  considering  the  resolution 
adopted  at  Montevideo  relative  to  the  creation  of  an  Inter-American 
Labor  Institute,  and  the  appointment  of  a  commission  which  should 
serve  as  the  organizing  commission  of  the  institute,  the  Board 
requested  the  Government  of  Argentina  to  appoint  the  three  members 
required  by  this  resolution.  The  plan  of  organization  which  this 
commission  may  formulate  will  be  submitted  to  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  for  transmission  to  the  Governments  of 
the  American  Kepublics. 

Conrention  on  historic  monuments. — A  special  committee  also  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  governing  board  a  draft  convention  for  the  protection 
of  artistic  and  scientific  institutions  and  historic  monuments  which 
is  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Governments  for  consideration  and  which 
is  to  be  signed  on  April  14th,  1935,  or  earlier.  This  draft  convention 
is  based  on  the  Koerich  pact,  but  is  limited  to  the  republics  of  the 
American  continent.  It  provides  that  such  monuments  shall  be 
considered  neutral  in  time  of  war  and  shall  be  protected  by  special 
insignia. 

Ideas  oj  Iiolimr.-—'Y\\c.  Board  also  ailojited  a  resolution  reipiesting 
(he  <'o*»peration  of  the  Garnegie  Kndowment  for  International  Peace 
in  the  compilation  and  ])uhlication  of  documents  tending  to  give 
effect  t«»  the  ideas  of  Bolivar  relative  t<t  the  formation  of  an  .Vmericaii 
league  of  nations  and  the  creation  of  a  jiermanent  inter-American 
court  of  justice.  This  compilation  is  to  contain  the  views  e.xpressed 
by  Bolivar  and  of  other  later  statesmen  and  jurisconsults,  as  well  as 
the  conclusions  of  inter- American  conferences.  The  Governments  of 
the  American  Kepublics  are  recpiested  to  forward  to  the  Pan  American 
Union  all  material  of  this  nature  that  they  may  have  in  their  archives. 

Broadcasting  stations. — The  Director  General  submitted  to  the 
Governing  Board  a  report  dealing  with  the  resolution  adopted  at 
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Montevideo  relative  to  the  erection  of  broadcasting;  stations  to  be 
utilized  in  tlie  dissemination  of  inter-American  programs.  Tlie 
resolution  recommends  that  each  Government  erect  a  short-wave 
radio  station  that  shall  be  used  in  broadcasting  programs  of  the  music, 
literature,  art,  and  other  cultural  achievements  to  the  other  nations 
of  the  American  continent.  The  Director  General  was  authorized  to 
transmit  this  report  to  the  Governments  and  to  take  such  action  as 
might  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  this  particular  resolution. 

Other  reports. — Reports  were  also  submitted  to  the  Board  by  the 
Permanent  Committees  on  Inter-American  Bibliography  and  on  the 
Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse.  These  reports  outline  a  program  of 
action  intended  to  give  effect  to  the  resolutions  on  these  subjects 
adopted  at  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States. 

COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

The  following  selected  list  is  compiled  from  books  and  pamphlets 
received  during  the  past  month: 

Del  pasaJo  limeno,  [por]  Ismael  Portal.  Lima,  Libren'a  e  impreiita  Gil,  s.a., 

1932.  215  p.  illus.,  ports.  22  cm. 

Lima  religiosa  (1535-1924),  [por]  Ismael  Portal.  Lima,  Libreria  e  imprenta 
Gil,  1924.  420  p.  illus.,  ports.  24'^  cm. 

Xaliva,  novela  historica,  [por]  Eduardo  .Acevedo  Diaz.  Mt)ntevideo,  Claudio 
Garcia,  1931.  t.  1:  218  p.  19  cm. 

Jose  Enrique  Hodo,  [por]  Gonzalo  Zaldumbidc.  Montevideo,  Imprenta  nacional, 

1933.  197  p.  20  cm. 

Los  liltimos  violivos  de  Proteo,  [por]  .lo.se  Enrique  Kodo.  Manuscritos  hallados 
en  la  mesa  de  trabajo  del  maestro.  .  .  .  Montevideo,  Jo.se  Ma.  Serrano;  Buenos 
•Aires,  Libreria  de  Jesus  Menendez,  1932.  342  j).  port,  facsims.  21  cm. 

Pan-Ameriea? ,  [por]  Federico  Orcajo  .Acuna.  .  .  .  Montevideo  [Imp.  de  la 
Editorial  Albatros  L.]  1933.  113  p.  20  cm. 

Guia  oficial  [de  la\  vii  Conferencia  internacional  americana.  Montevideo,  J. 
Florensa,  1933.  44  p.  fold,  diagrs.  22  cm. 

Lista  de  delegados,  viiembros  de  delegaciones  y  secrelaria  general  [de  la]  vii  Con~ 
ferencia  internacional  americana.  Montevideo,  J.  Florensa,  1933.  47  p.  22)2 

cm. 

Discurso  del  senor  doctor  Gabriel  Terra,  Presidente  de  la  Hepublicu  Oriental  del 
Uruguay,  en  el  ado  inaugural  de  la  vii  Vonjerencia  internacional  americana.  3  de 
diuiembre  de  1933,  Palacio  legislativo.  .\Iontevide(f,  1933.  cover-title,  12  p. 
25  cm. 

•4c/a  final  (cdicnia  provisvria)  {con  las  eonceneiones  uprobadus  en  la  conferencia) 
l</c  la]  septima  Conferencia  international  americana,  Montevideo,  Uruguay, 
de  diciembre  de  1933.  Montevideo.  J.  Florensa  [1933]  190  p.  23  cm. 

Final  act  {provisional  edition)  {including  the  conventions  and  additional  protocol 
adopted  by  the  conference)  [of  the]  seventh  International  conference  of  American 
States,  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  December  3-36,  1933.  Montevideo,  J.  Florensa 
[1933].  188  p.  23  cm. 

Diario  de  la  vii  Conferencia  internacional  americana.  nos.  1-23,  octubre,  1933- 
enero  de  1934.  [Montevideo,  1933-34.]  33)4  cm. 
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I iih  riKilioiKil  niiliDtcliiirapli  ronfcrt  nn ,  MiiilritI,  roi)ort  to  tlio  St'iTPtary 

of  State'  l)y  the  eliairinaii  of  the  Aiuerieaii  deleKatioii.  with  appended  doeiinieiits. 
\\'ashiiiKtoii,  r.S.  Ciovt.  print,  olf.,  3d  Ip.  tal)les.  23ein.  (The  Depart¬ 

ment  of  state.  C'onferenee  series  no.  15.) 

Ihncho  cousin iicioual  colomhiano,  comeutnrios  ti  hi  couslitucidii  uaciouiil,  j>or 
Tidio  Kiiriepie  Taseon.  .  .  .  Bogota,  Editorial  Minerva,  1934.  308  jj.  24  cm. 

.Irliis  dv  las  scsioiics  plenarias  de  la  sexta  Coufcrcucia  iuteruacioual  auiericaua 
iuaugurudn  cn  La  Ilahaua,  cl  dia  16  dc  cucro  dc  UidS.  liahana,  Imprenta  Haml>Ia, 
Bon/.a  y  eia.,  1933.  121  p.  31  cm. 

Ihdirar  //  Marti,  [por]  Emeterio  S.  Santovc'iiia.  .  .  .  La  Ilaliana,  Imprenta  el 
siglo  XX,  .V.  Mnfiiz  y  lino.,  1934.  243  p.  front,  (ports,  it  faesims.  printed  on 

liotli  sides.)  20  cm. 

Ku  loruo  de  Ricardo  Palma,  (por]  (luillermo  I'cliu  C'rnz.  [t.]  II;  ensayo  critico- 
liililiografico.  Santiago  de  C'hilc,  1933.  399  p.  27)2  cm. 

liihliografia  de  don  Jose  Toribio  Medina,  notas  criticas,  [por]  Ciuillermo  Eeliii 
eVuz.  Buenos  Aires,  Imprenta  de  la  I'niversidad,  1931.  177  p.  front,  (port.) 

2(>)2  cm. 

Cieerun,  [por]  .\lejandro  Vicuna.  Santiago,  Editorial  Na.seiinento,  1933.  19 

cm. 

Pnhlieaeiones  periddicas  chilenas;  anutirio  Vyi'2.  [Revi.stas,  diarios  y  periodieos 
chilenos  epie  reeihe  aetualmente  la  Biblioteca  nacional  y  (pie  estan  a  disposieion 
del  publico.]  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imp.  Lagunas  &  Quevedo,  ltda.,  1933.  51 

().  27  cm. 

iJereeho  constitneional  mexicano  y  consideracioncs  sobre  la  realidad  poliliea  de 
nnesiro  regimen,  por  Miguel  Lanz  Duret.  ...  2“  edicidii.  Mexico,  1933.  21 

cm. 

Doctor  Carlos  F.  Melo,  recuerdos  juir  Franci.sco  J.  de  Olguin.  Buenos  .Vires, 
1933.  402  p.  jilates,  port.,  fold,  diagr.  24  cm. 

Carreteras,  incest igacioncs  experimentales,  jior  Juan  Agustin  Valle.  .  .  .  Buenos 
.Vires,  .V.  Baioeco  y  eia.,  1932.  200  [1]  p.  illus.,  tables.  19  cm. 

Indiee  del  catdlogo  metudieo  eu  que  se  presenla  el  sistema  de  elasificacidn  adoptado 
en  el  estableeimiento  [la  Biblioteca  nacional  de  la  Bepnblica  .Argentina].  Buenos 
Aires,  Taller  tipogratico  de  la  Biblioteca  nacional,  1925.  10  p.  27  cm. 

Anlecedentes,  sistema  de  elasijieacidn  e  indice  metddico  de  los  catalogos  [de  la 
Biblioteca  nacional  de  la  Hejiublica  Argentina].  .  .  .  Buenos  Aires,  Talleres 
graficos  argentinos  L.  J.  Rosso.  1931. 

yfanual  dc  las  plantas  usnales  de  Venezuela,  por  H.  Pittier.  Caracas,  Lito- 
grafi'a  del  Comercio,  1920.  458  j).  front,  (jilate),  jdates.  24H  cm. 

Organizaeidn  de  biblioteca;  informe  (pie  eleva  en  30  de  .seiitiemlire  1933  al  sefior 
Ministro  de  relaciones  exteriores  y  culto  Dr.  Justo  Pastor  Benitez,  el  director  de  la 
iiiblioteca  y  archivo  I).  Eusebio  Aveiro  Lugo.  Asuncion,  Imprenta  nacional, 
1933.  16  p.  23  cm. 

The  following  magazines  are  new  or  have  been  received  in  the 
library  for  the  first  time; 

International  notes  for  disarmament  and  world  recovery.  Washington,  D.C.,  1933. 
Vol.  11,  no.  17,  .August  21,  1933.  Broadside.  61x36  cm.  Bi-weekly.  Address: 
National  council  for  prevention  of  war,  532  Seventeenth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

lioletin  de  pelrdleo  y  minas.  AlC'xico,  1933.  Tomo  i,  no.  1,  julio  de  1933.  239 

J).  28'^x20  cm.  Monthly.  .Addre.ss:  Secrctan'a  dc  la  economia  nacional,  De- 

partamento  .Administrativo,  .Argentina  no.  12,  Mexico,  D.F.  [Boletin  del  iietrdleo, 
Boletin  minero,  and  Boletin  de  coneesiones  mineras.] 
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THE  NEW  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW  OF  CUBA 

The  Provisional  Governniont  of  Cuba  issued  on  February  3,  1934,  a 
Constitutional  Law  wliiob  revokes  the  constitution  of  February  21, 
1901,  and  the  amendments  of  May  11,  1928.  The  law,  which  went 
into  effect  immediately,  was  signed  by  Provisional  President  C’arlos 
Mendieta  and  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Secretaries.  It  will 
remain  in  force  until  the  drafting  of  a  new  constitution  by  the  Con- 
•stituent  C'onvention;  this  body,  according  to  article  93,  is  to  meet 
witbin  60  days  after  tbe  general  election  to  be  called  by  the  Provisional 
President  not  later  than  December  31,  1934. 

Tbe  preamble  to  the  law  states  that,  although  there  are  those  who 
would  have  liked  to  see  the  original  constitution  restored,  many  of 
its  provisions  are  out  of  date  and  others  inapplicable  to  the  needs  and 
duties  of  the  Provisional  Government.  Therefore  that  Government 
“thought  it  more  suitable  to  discuss,  agree  upon,  and  promulgate 
constitutional  provisions  which,  without  departing  any  more  than 
necessary  from  the  basic  principles  of  our  fundamental  organization, 
should  adapt  it  to  tbe  needs  of  tbe  present  moment,  increasing  also 
the  efficacy  of  the  exercise  of  individual  rights.” 

While  the  Constitutional  Law  follows  in  the  main  the  (’onstitution  of 
1901,  it  does  contain  several  departures  from  former  provisions. 
Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  is  to  be  found  in  chapter  XVHI, 
which  reads:  “The  Provisional  Government  is  bound  to  respect  and 
fulfill  tbe  international  obligations  legally  contracted  by  previous 
governments,  as  well  as  all  treaties  in  force.  Without  prejudice  to 
the  latter  it  is  to  negotiate  the  modification  of  the  permanent  treaty 
between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  to  establish  the  relations  between 
both  nations  on  a  basis  of  absolute  equality”  (article  99). 

Two  other  radical  changes  have  to  do  with  the  position  of  women: 
“A  Cuban  woman  married  to  a  foreigner  shall  always  be  considered  a 
Cuban  citizen”  (article  7),  and  “All  Cubans,  of  both  sexes,  shall  have 
the  right  to  vote  and  to  hold  office”  (article  39). 

The  rights  of  the  people  are  further  safeguarded  by  the  statement 
that  no  suspension  of  constitutional  guaranties  may  be  made  for  a 
period  of  more  than  GO  days,  nor  may  the  suspension  be  extended  for 
periods  of  more  than  GO  days  each  (article  41),  and  b}"  the  provision 
that  the  use  of  arms  against  a  prisoner  tiying  to  escape  will  make  the 
author  of  the  crime  responsible  before  the  law  (article  16). 
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Since  the  present  fJovernnient  is  temporary  in  character,  the  law- 
deals  with  the  functions  of  {roverninent  in  a  manner  (lesi{:ned  to  meet 
the  situation.  The  sixth  chapter  (article  4"))  reads:  “The  public 
power  is  exercised  by  (1)  the  Provisional  President  of  the  Kepublic; 
(2)  the  Council  of  Secretaries;  (3)  the  C’ouncil  of  State;  (4)  the  Judicial 
Power;  (5)  other  organizations  and  authorities  established  by  lejjis- 
lation.” 

The  requirements  for  the  Presidency  under  the  Provisional  flovern- 
ment  are  similar  to  those  under  the  old  constitution,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  that  the  ajre  limit  has  been  lowered  from  40  to  3o  years,  and  no 
member  of  the  Army  or  Navy,  nor  anyone  who  has  served  in  either 
within  ■)  years,  is  elijrible.  His  powers  and  duties  are  also  similar  to 
those  entrusted  to  the  President  under  the  former  constitution; 
legislative  powers  in  the  Provisional  (lovernment  are  assumed  by 
the  C'ouncils  of  Secretaries  and  of  State.  Since  there  is  no  vice 
president,  in  case  the  ju-esidency  should  he  vacant  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  C'ourt  shall  assume  the  post  temporarily  until  an 
electoral  collejre,  composed  of  the  members  of  the  Councils  of 
Secretaries  and  of  State,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  president  of 
the  latter,  can  meet  to  elect  his  successor. 

The  Council  of  Secretaries  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  17  mem¬ 
bers:  The  Provisional  President  of  the  Kepublic;  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  Justice,  Interior  and  War,  the  Treasury,  Public  Works, 
Airriculture,  Commerce  and  Industry,  Labor,  Public  Instruction  and 
Fine  Arts,  Health  and  Public  Welfare,  and  Communications;  the 
President  of  the  Council  of  State;  the  Mayor  of  Hahana;  a  Secretary 
to  the  President,  who  shall  act  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  council, 
and  who  shall  have  voice  but  no  vote  in  the  proceedingcs;  and  not 
more  than  two  secretaries  without  portfolio,  if  and  when  the  council 
agrees  to  their  appointment.  All  members  of  tbe  Cabinet  must  be 
Cuban  citizens  at  least  2')  years  of  age  and  in  full  enjoyment  of  their 
civil  and  political  rights. 

To  the  council  falls  the  duties  usually  entrusted  to  the  Legislature, 
such  as  to  issue  whatever  decree  laws  may  be  necessary,  approve 
treaties  and  the  budget,  ratify  Presidential  appointments,  raise  loans, 
impose  taxes,  and  issue  money.  The  council  will  be  convoked  by  the 
Provisional  President,  either  on  his  own  initiative  or  at  the  behest  of 
four  members.  All  decree  laws  and  other  measures  issued  by  the 
President  must  be  countersigned  by  the  secretary  of  the  corresponding 
«lepartment,  who  will  be  personally  responsible  for  measures  appear¬ 
ing  over  his  signature. 

The  Council  of  State,  the  other  new  body  established  by  the  Or¬ 
ganic  Law,  is  to  consist  of  not  fewer  than  50  nor  more  than  80  mem¬ 
bers,  and  is  to  include  representatives  of  the  revolutionary  organiza- 
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turns,  af^ricultural,  industrial,  commercial,  and  labor  interests,  and 
the  press.  The  president,  vice  presidents,  and  secretaries  of  this 
council  are  to  he  appointed  by  the  Provisional  President  with  the 
approval  of  the  Council  of  Secretaries.  To  he  elijiible  for  the  Council 
of  State,  one  must  be  a  Cuban  citizen  at  least  25  years  old,  in  full 
enjoyment  of  civil  and  political  rifrhts,  and  not  holdin"  any  remunera¬ 
tive  (lovernment  position.  Exception  to  the  latter  provision  may  he 
made  in  the  case  of  jirofessorships  won  by  competitive  examination 
before  the  appointment. 

The  duties  of  the  council  are  to  form  part  of  the  electoral  colle<re, 
advise  the  Provisional  President  and  the  Council  of  Secretaries  on  all 
matters  called  to  its  attention,  recommend  legislation,  and  draft  hills 
on  electond  legislation  and  on  the  census,  two  measures  which  cannot 
he  passed  by  the  Council  of  Secretaries  until  after  consultation  with 
the  Council  of  State.  The  council  will  be  considered  constituted 
after  the  appointment  of  50  members,  and  will  begin  its  meetings 
after  convocation  by  its  president. 

The  chapter  on  immunity,  a  subject  not  mentioned  in  the  previous 
constitution,  provides  that  the  Provisional  President  and  the  memhei’s 
of  the  Councils  of  Secretaries  and  of  State  shall  not  be  liable  for  the 
opinions  and  views  expressed  in  the  e.xercise  of  their  duties.  Members 
of  both  councils  may  he  deprived  of  liberty  only  with  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  the  body  to  which  they  belong,  e.xcept  when  caught  in  the 
act  of  committing  an  offense  against  the  law.  (Article  74). 

The  chapter  on  the  Judicial  l^ower  follows,  in  the  main,  the  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  Constitution  of  1901.  In  article  78,  dealing  with  the 
duties  of  the  Supreme  C\nirt,  there  is  a  new  function,  “To  have  juris¬ 
diction  over  and  judge  offenses  of  common  character  committed  by  the 
Provisional  President  and  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Secretaries 
during  the  holding  of  their  respective  offices  in  the  form  which  is 
determined  by  articles  51,  62,  and  63  of  this  constitutional  law.” 
The  administration  of  the  courts,  discussed  in  articles  85-88,  is  also 
material  not  included  in  the  first  constitution. 

The  terms  of  the  present  Provisional  President,  or  his  successor  in 
the  Provisional  Government,  and  of  the  members  of  the  Council  of 
State  will  end  on  a  date  to  he  set  by  the  C'onstituent  Convention. 
The  Provisional  President  is  to  put  into  execution  with  the  briefest 
possible  delay  the  census  law  and  electoral  legislation  which  the 
Council  of  Secretaries,  on  the  advice  of  the  C'ouncil  of  State,  shall 
approve.  The  purpose  of  these  laws  is  to  prepare  the  meeting  of  a 
Constituent  Convention,  which  will  draft  and  adopt  the  new  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Republic,  within  four  months  following  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  its  sessions;  the  constitution  is  then  to  be  promulgated  by  the 
Provisional  President  within  10  days  after  its  passage. 
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This  constitutional  law  may  he  amended  within  60  days  after  its 
promulgation,  but  subseipiently  it  may  he  amended  only  by  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  both  two-thirds  of  the  total  membership  of  the  Council  of 
Secretaries  and  two-thirds  of  the  total  membership  of  the  Council  of 
State. 

The  constitutional  law  ends  with  14  general  and  temporary  pro¬ 
visions  designed  to  smooth  the  transition  from  the  former  constitu¬ 
tion  to  the  new  one. — B.N. 


INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITIONS  IN  ARGENTINA  AND  CHILE 

The  countries  of  Latin  America  are  watching  with  interest  and 
enthusiasm  all  evidence  of  progress  in  their  national  industrial  develop¬ 
ment.  Two  national  industrial  e.xpositions  have  recently  been  held 
in  South  .Vmerica,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Andes. 

The  first  was  opened  on  December  16,  1933,  by  President  Justo  of 
.\.rgentina.  It  was  held  in  Palermo,  a  suburb  of  Buenos  Aires,  on 
the  grounds  of  the  .Vrgentine  Rural  Society.  These  had  been  espe¬ 
cially  arranged  for  the  e.xhihition  and  the  setting  proved  most  effective. 
The  main  entrance  gate  represented  a  factory  in  operation,  and  in  the 
exposition  jirecincts  many  new  buildings  had  been  erected  and  the 
exterior  of  most  of  those  already  built  had  been  remodeled  along 
Spanish  colonial  lines.  One  section  represented  the  Buenos  Aires  of 
olden  days,  with  duplicates  of  the  former  “Cahildo”,  an  old  church, 
the  hist«)ric  Pueyrreddn  house,  a  typical  1K41  fair,  and  other  structures 
of  similar  interest.  Anthpies  in  which  great  interest  was  shown 
included  a  stage  coach  and  one  of  the  high-wheeled  carts  in  which 
passengers  from  ocean-going  ships  used  to  be  taken  ashore  before  the 
harbor  was  dredged  and  piers  were  constructed. 

The  exhibits  were  well  arranged,  generally  by  industry.  St*veral 
complete  factories  were  installed,  of  which  the  most  spectacular  was 
the  textile  exhibit,  the  carding,  the  spinning,  and  the  weaving  machines 
attracting  especial  attention.  In  another  building  complete  machin¬ 
ery  for  making  shoes,  especially  the  alpargaUiK  (rope-soled  canvas 
shoes  worn  by  laborers)  so  common  in  Argentina,  was  installed,  while 
in  a  third  visitors  could  watch  every  stage  of  the  printing  of  miniature 
copies  of  a  po|)ular  evening  newspaper.  Several  firms  with  head- 
(piarters  in  the  I'nited  States  have  branch  factories  in  the  Republic 
and  their  displays,  which  ranged  from  cement  to  food  products, 
compared  favorably  with  others  exhibited. 

One  building  was  devoted  to  booths  occupied  by  displays  from 
various  geographical  sections  of  the  country.  At  the  opening  of  the 
exhibit  only  two  sections  were  occupied,  by  the  Provinces  of  Corrientes 
and  La  Rioja,  respectively.  The  former  showed  fruits,  chiefly 
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ornngos,  and  small,  liaiul-inade  articles  of  native  woods;  tlie  latter 
liad  a  sliirhtly  more  varied  exhibit,  including  blankets,  coarse  textiles, 
wines,  and  pottery. 

While  a  few  of  the  industries  date  from  colonial  times  -  the  patriots 
of  ISIO  used  to  bold  their  meetings  in  the  soap  factory  of  Hipolito 
Vieytes,  a  revolutionary  leader  their  development  along  modern 
lines  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  The  lack  of  national  raw 
materials  has  been  a  handicap  in  some,  such  as  steel  and  hardware, 
hut  in  spite  of  such  handicaps  individual  enterprises  have  prospered. 
The  domestic  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  has  increased 
notably  in  recent  years.  In  other  types  of  industry,  where  Argentina 


('ourteny  of  “Kevittia  tie  Aniiiitectura”.  BuentM  .\ireH. 

THF  NATIONAL  INOLSTRIAL  EXPOSITION  IN  AUOENTINA. 


Kxhibils  in  the  exposition,  which  was  held  front  Deceniher  19:i3  to  the  end  of  March  iy:t4.  were  housed 
in  reprotfuctions  of  colonial  hiiildings.  Xotable  among  them  was  the  Cabildo.  or  City  Hall,  shown  in 
the  center  background 


protluces  the  raw  material,  machinery  often  has  to  be  imported. 
There  was  a  display  of  traveling  hags,  stiddles,  harnesses,  belts,  and 
similar  articles,  for  example,  made  in  the  country  from  native  leather 
hut  with  foreign  tools.  The  display  of  electrical  appliances  by  a  local 
electric  coinjiany  included  an  air-conditioning  machine,  whose  value 
was  practically  demonstrated  by  having  the  room  in  which  it  was 
shown  air  conditioned.  The  building  trades  and  manufacturers  of 
soaps  and  perfumery,  foods,  tobacco,  furniture,  glass,  and  wines,  beers, 
and  soft  drinks  were  among  the  exhibitors  who  contributed  toward 
making  the  exposition  impressive  for  variety  and  for  the  quality  of 
the  finished  products. 

The  inauguration  ceremony  took  place  in  the  open-air  theatre  in 
the  exposition  grounds.  Senor  Luis  Colombo,  the  president  of  the 
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Argentine  Industrial  Union,  under  whose  auspices  the  affair  was 
organized,  explained  its  purposes  and  antecedents;  Sehor  Luis  Duhau, 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Promotion,  spoke  on  the  importance 
of  industrial  development  to  the  economic  life  of  the  nation;  and 
President  Justo  made  a  brief  address.  The  President  then  touched 
a  button  and,  to  the  shrieks  of  a  siren,  the  buildings,  streets,  and 
fountains  were  all  illuminated  and  the  machinery  in  the  different 
exhibits  was  set  in  motion. 

According  to  figures  published  in  CotnuteuU  on  Arijeutlue  Trade, 
January,  1934,  the  production  of  Argentina’s  2(),()9t)  factories  in  1933 
reached  a  value  of  2,f)87,()00,t)()0  paper  pesos.  Workers  to  the 
number  of  380,0(9)  were  employed  in  manufacturing  industry,  which 
represented  an  investment  of  4,877,000,000  paper  pesos. 


f'cmrtMy  of  “R^vista  tie  Arquitectura'*.  Buenos  Airee. 

OI.I)  nu  urn  at  thk  i.xiu  strial  exposition 

Artient ilia's  "(’enlury  of  Progress"  illuslrale<l  Iheileveloimieni  of  industry  from  the  handierafls  of  colonial 

days. 

This  is  the  sixth  exhibition  of  the  kind  to  he  held  in  Argentina. 
On  January  15,  1877,  the  first  Exposition  of  Argentine  Industries  was 
opened;  the  first  Continental  Exposition  was  held  five  years  later, 
with  e.xhihits  from  Brazil,  Chile,  Mexico,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and 
Venezuela  to  give  it  an  international  character;  the  National  Exposi¬ 
tion  was  held  in  1898;  the  C'entenary  Exposition,  the  first  to  receive 
Ciovernment  aid,  was  held  in  1910;  and  the  Exhibition  of  Argentine 
Industry,  visited  by  more  than  2,000,000  pei-sons,  was  held  from 
December  1924  to  March  31,  1925. 

On  Kehruary  3,  1934,  the  National  Exposition  of  Industries  of  the 
Kepuhlic  of  Chile  was  opened  in  Valparaiso,  its  chief  seaport.  The 
exhibits  were  installed  in  the  grounds  of  the  Santa  Marla  Foundation, 
a  well-endowed  trade  school  for  hoys  which  has  excellent  buildings  and 
ecpiipment.  There,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  architects 
res|)onsihle  for  the  Foundation  buildings,  a  miniature  city,  planned  as 


A  m  SIXESS  STREET  IN  VALPARAISO.  (’HII.E 

Visitors  to  the  National  Exposition  of  Industries,  which  oi)ened  in  February  at  Valparaiso,  were  astonished 
at  the  variety  and  development  of  Chilean  industries  evidenced  by  the  exhibits. 


•MACHINE  SHOP  OF  THE 
SANTA  -MARIA  FOCN- 
DATION, VALPARAISO. 


The  simcious  buildings  and 
grounds  of  this  fine  tech¬ 
nical  sch(H)l  for  hoys  were 
ix^'upie<l  by  the  National 
Industrial  Ex|iositinn. 
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a  whole,  spranjr  into  beiiifr.  In  contrast  to  the  picturesque  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  colonial  aspects  that  was  a  feature  of  the  Buenos  Aires  exposi¬ 
tion,  the  prevailiiifi  architecture  in  Valparaiso  was  “modern” — a 
promise  of  the  future.  The  President  of  Chile,  cabinet  members,  and 
local  officials  took  part  in  the  openinjr  ceremonies. 

The  exposition  took  on  added  sifrnificance  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  first  one  to  he  really  national,  instead  of  refrional,  in  scope.  The 
variety  of  industries  exhibited  and  the  quality  of  the  products  gave 
to  many  people  a  new  conception  of  the  potentialities  of  the  country. 
In  an  editorial  the  day  following  the  opening,  El  Mercuriooi  Santiago 
said; 

No  one  would  have  thoiiKlit  that  there  wa.s  still  so  much  industrial  production 
hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  fjeneral  public,  such  intelligent  manufacturing  ac¬ 
tivity,  all  due  to  Chilean  capital  and  elTorts,  to  create  substitutes  for  the  merchan¬ 
dise  formerly  imported  from  KurojK'  and  .America.  There,  in  the  striking  and 
attractive  pavilions  on  the  terraces  of  the  Santa  Maria  Foundation,  are  to  be 
found  such  products,  a  few  <if  Chilean  industry  of  long  standing,  but  the  majority 
ereations  of  recent  years  under  the  .sjmr  of  the  dejiression:  The  admirable  works  of 
state  organizations — railways,  the  -Army,  the  Navy,  aviation;  multiple  and  in¬ 
teresting  iiniducts  t>f  the  chemical  industries  based  on  the  inexhaustible  materials 
hidden  in  the  soil  of  the  northern  i)rovinces;  the  manufaeture  of  cereals,  wool, 
leather,  hemp,  lumlH'r,  tlairy  products,  wines,  fruits,  and  other  excellent  prt)ducts 
of  the  eentral  and  .southern  indu.stries  of  the  R«‘public,  .  .  .  widely  varied  mani¬ 
festations  of  an  activity  of  unsus|K“cted  proportions  and  intrinsic  value.  .  .  . 

The  depression  has  brought  us,  lH*sides  much  harm,  one  great  benefit:  ...  it 
has  shown  us  that  a  young  and  strong  nation,  occupying  a  land  full  of  potential 
wealth,  finds  new  .sources  of  ])roduction  when  painful  cireumstances  exhaust  the 
old  ones;  it  has  disclo.sed  that  Chile  is  eapable  of  living  without  dependence  on 
the  nitrate  industry  and  with  the  saner  and  more  solid  riches — lK>ause  they  are 
not  the  gifts  of  chance — of  its  agricultural  and  its  manufacturing  industries,  which 
will  give  it  economic  indeiHMulenc^"  in  a  not  far  distant  future. 

More  tlian  1.^0  stands  were  eonstructed,  in  whieli  over  200  inann- 
faeturers  and  business  men  displayed  their  wares.  The  exhibits  of 
(lovernment  activities  aroused  much  enthusiasm;  besides  those  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  editorial  cited  above,  there  was  great  interest  in  the 
display  of  one  of  the  Bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  which 
presented  agricultural  products  exported  from  C'hile,  including  fresh 
and  canned  fruit,  vegetables,  wines,  and  liipiors,  with  graphs  showing 
the  remarkable  development  of  that  branch  of  i)roduction  during 
recent  years. 

The  clothing  industry,  one  learned  at  the  exhibition,  has  the  largest 
number  of  employees  of  any  industry  in  ('bile,  since  of  the  29(),0()() 
persons  working  in  national  industries,  95,000  are  employed  in  the 
clothing  trades.  Of  these  25,000  are  men  and  70,000  women. 

The  display  of  the  sugar  refinery  of  Vina  del  Mar,  a  suburb  of  Val¬ 
paraiso,  was  noteworthy  for  the  variety  of  byproducts  shown.  There 
were  samples  not  only  of  different  classes  of  sugar,  hut  also  of  li(juors, 
ether  and  etherin,  perfumes  and  colognes,  syrups,  and  similar  products. 
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Industrial  education  was  also  featured  at  the  exposition.  The 
Santa  Marla  Foundation  had  a  well-organized  pavilion,  with  e.xhibits 
of  wrought  and  east  metal,  cabinetwork,  and  furniture,  all  the  work 
of  the  pupils.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  wealthy  philanthropist 
Federico  Santa  Maria,  who  died  in  1925,  left  his  considerable  fortune 
to  create  a  foundation  which  should  establish  in  Valparaiso  a  school 
to  provide  technical  education  for  boys  of  limited  opportunities.  The 
school  opened  in  December  1931,  with  the  establishment  of  the  trade 
courses,  and  the  trustees  plan  to  offer  other  more  advanced  courses 
as  the  students  are  prepared  for  them.  The  public  seemed  especially 
interested  in  the  posters  showing  the  course  of  study  and  the  internal 
organization  of  the  institution.  The  Trade  School  of  Santiago,  one 
of  the  oldest  on  the  continent,  also  had  an  exhibit  which  won  interest 
and  praise.  This  school,  established  in  1S49  with  25  students,  had 
in  1933  an  enrollment  of  734  in  the  regular  courses,  H5  in  special 
courses,  25b  in  night  classes,  and  359  in  Sunday  classes.  B.X. 


BRAZIL  ASSUMES  CONTROL  OF  ALL  EXPEDITIONS 
TO  THE  INTERIOR 

In  Decree  No.  22(598,  |)uhlished  in  the  Diario  Ojicial  of  .Tanuary 
2(5,  1934,  the  Chief  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  Brazil  granted 
to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  supervision  over  all  expeditions  under¬ 
taken  in  the  Republic,  whether  official,  private,  or  foreign,  and 
irrespective  of  their  pur|)ose.  The  decree  was  deemed  necessary 
because  many  expeditions,  often  undertaken  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  Government  and  with  insufficient  preparation,  have  brought 
unnecessary  suffering  to  their  members  and  concern  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  measure  was  designed  to  protect  the  Government,  the 
members  of  expeditions,  and  the  natural,  historical,  legendary,  and 
artistic  monuments  of  the  country. 

Therefore  all  foreign  expeditions  proposing  to  visit  the  interior  of 
the  country  must  apply  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  through  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations,  for  the  requisite  permission.  The 
ap|)lication  must  be  filed  at  least  30  days  beforehand,  and  contain 
full  information  as  to  plans  and  objectives.  Every  duly  authorized 
expedition  must  include  a  Brazilian  member,  appointed  by  the 
Government.  Whenever  an  expedition  is  considered  to  be  of  national 
interest,  the  Brazilian  Government  will  defray  the  expenses  of  its 
representative;  otherwise  they  must  be  met  by  the  sponsors  of  the 
affair  and  the  necessary  amount  deposited  in  the  National  Treasury. 

No  botanical,  zoological,  mineralogical  or  paleontological  specimen 
may  be  taken  out  of  the  country  except  when  there  are  duplicates  in 
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one  of  the  Scientific  Institutes  of  the  Ministry  of  Afrricnltnre  or  in 
the  National  Mnseuin,  and  all  scientific  material  fjathered  hv  foreifjn 
missions  must  be  equally  divided  between  the  flovernment  of  Brazil 
and  the  expedition.  No  natural,  historical,  or  artistic  monument 
may  leave  the  country  without  special  permission  from  the  Brazilian 
Government.  Authenticated  copies  of  all  reports,  sketches,  or 
photographs  made  by  any  expedition  must  he  submitted  to  the 
(lovernment,  which  will  put  them  in  its  archives,  thus  assuring; 
expedition  members  of  all  copyrifjhts. 

The  decree  was  signed  May  11,  1933,  and  on  July  28  the  Minister 
of  Afrriculture  issued  the  necessary  rejiulations.  A  supervisory  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Artistic  and  Scientific  Expeditions  in  Brazil  is  established  to 
function  under  the  General  Bureau  of  Scientific  Research.  The 
council  will  be  composed  of  an  assistant  chief  of  the  Institute  of 
Botany  (botany);  an  assistant  chief  of  the  Geolofiical  and  Mineral- 
ojrical  Institute  of  Brazil  (geolofiy,  mineralofry,  and  paleontology); 
two  professors  of  the  National  Museum  (zoology,  archaeology,  and 
ethnography);  a  section  chief  of  the  Historical  Museum  (historical 
objects);  a  professor  from  the  National  School  of  Fine  Arts  (native 
and  traditional  art);  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Military  Geography 
(topography  and  cinematography);  and  representatives  of  the 
Ministries  of  h'oreign  Relations  and  of  the  Treasury,  who  will  act  as 
liaison  and  consultive  members. 

Among  other  duties,  the  council  is  to  inform  the  Government  of 
requests  for  permits  from  expeditions  desirous  of  operating  in  Brazilian 
territory;  to  supervise,  directly  or  by  means  of  delegates  in  the  States, 
the  activities  of  licensed  expeditions  and  the  exportation  of  the 
material  mentioned  in  the  decree;  to  estimate  the  deposit  required 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  Brazilian  member  of  the  expedition;  to 
pass  on  the  fitness  of  exfieditions  or  their  members  and  the  advisability 
of  granting  the  retjuired  license  as  well  as  whether  or  not  they  are  of 
national  interest;  to  decide  whether  the  purposes  of  the  undertaking 
are  of  special  interest  to  the  country  or  of  advantage  to  scientific 
and  artistic  bureaus  of  the  Government  or  to  institutions  of  public 
utility;  to  study  the  |)roposed  itineraries,  plans,  and  objectives;  to 
nominate  Government  agents  in  the  States;  to  issue  instructions  for 
operation  to  Government  representatives;  and  to  designate,  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  expedition,  the  institution  which  should  direct 
and  supervise  the  explorer. 

All  applications  for  permits  must  give  the  following  information: 
the  kind  and  nationality  of  the  expedition;  the  name,  nationality, 
and  profession  of  each  member;  the  itinerary,  plans,  and  purpose; 
the  name  of  the  person  responsible  for  the  expedition  and  his  substi¬ 
tute  in  case  of  accident;  the  maximum  duration  of  the  trip;  the  port 
of  customs  through  which  the  expedition  will  leave  the  country;  an 
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inventory  of  tlie  biifipifie,  objects  for  barter,  and  arms  carried;  and 
a  statement  that  all  members  promise  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  country. 

Recognized  scientists  working  under  the  auspices  of  a  Brazilian 
scientific  institution  will  not  be  required  to  apply  for  a  license. 

If  the  e.xpedition  is  considered  of  national  interest,  the  Government 
may,  in  addition  to  defraying  the  e.xpenses  of  its  own  representative, 
grant  passage,  transportation  and  other  assistance,  including  pecu¬ 
niary  aid.  The  same  concession  may  be  made  to  individual  scientists 
of  recognized  standing. 

Duplicates  of  specimens  collected  in  the  interior,  which  the  council 
decides  to  add  to  Government  collections,  must  be  placed  in  national 
scientific  institutions.  The  export  of  uniiiue  or  very  rare  specimens 
is  prohibited,  but  in  the  case  of  such  specimens  the  Government  will 
furnish  copies,  models,  photographs,  designs,  etc.,  to  those  interested. 

Professional  exporters  of  botanical,  zoological,  mineralogical, 
paleontological,  archaeological,  historical,  or  artistic  specimens  must 
register  with  the  Council. 

These  regulations  are  to  be  revised  at  the  end  of  one  year  as  expe¬ 
rience  shows  to  be  wise. — B.X. 


ARGENTINE  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 

A  decree,  signed  by  the  President  of  Argentina  on  January  18, 
1934,  authorizes  the  expenditure  of  140,489,380  Argentine  paper 
jiesos  on  public  works  for  1934  (exclusive  of  highways),  or  81,190,769 
paper  pesos  above  the  similar  expenditure  in  1933.  The  program, 
as  summarized  in  Commerce  Reports  for  March  17,  includes  the 
construction  of  Government  buildings,  schools,  railways,  irrigation 
sanitation,  and  drainage  projects,  hydroelectric  plants,  port  works, 
military  barracks,  and  flying  fields,  and  various  other  projects  of  a 
related  nature. 

The  1934  program  of  public  works  includes  only  those  projects 
that  have  been  already  approved  by  tbe  Argentine  Congress,  but 
for  which  funds  hitherto  have  not  been  available,  and  is  confined 
mainly  to  those  most  likely  to  effect  speedy  relief  for  unemploy¬ 
ment.  To  this  end,  the  expenditures  will  be  distributed  among  the 
various  classifications  of  works,  as  follows: 


Huildiiif^s. . . . 

Irrigation _ _ _ _ 

Navigation  and  ports _ _ _ 

Work  on  the  Riaclnielo _ _ 

State  railways. . . . . . 

l‘ni>er  penox 

_  20,292,144 

_ 9,  789,  700 

_  22,  782,  0(M) 

. . . . .  2,  .')00,  000 

. 40,  tiOO.  000 

Sanitary  works . . . 

Ministry  of  War _ _ _ 

Ministry  of  Marine . . . . 

Ministry  t)f  .\Kriculture . 

. . .  32.  903.  4.j2 

_  9.  274.  300 

.  1,9.37,784 

. .  3.30,  000 

Total 


140.  480,  :18() 
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Of  the  above  total,  it  is  estimated  that  approximately  6(), 000, 000 
pesos  will  be  spent  on  salaries  and  wajres,  42,000,000  on  materials 
produced  in  Arfrentina,  10,000,000  on  sundry  expenses,  and  the 
remainder  i)rohably  on  foreifrn  materials. 

From  other  sources  it  is  reported  that  within  the  last  three  years 
there  have  been  completed  a  200-mile  metal  highway  from  Buenos 
Aires  to  Mar  del  Plata,  the  fashionable  summer  resort  on  the  coast, 
a  50-mile  highway  to  Lujan,  and  a  network  of  concrete  highways 
from  the  distant  suburbs  to  the  capital.  (io«kI  roads  beget  more 
good  roads,  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  Government 
has  embarked  on  an  extensive  plan  for  highway  construction. 

A  separate  program  for  the  construction  of  new  highways,  ap¬ 
proved  on  danuary  25,  was  described  in  Commerce  Reports  for  March 
10.  It  is  to  he  carried  out  during  the  next  two  years,  and  will  in¬ 
volve  the  expenditure  by  the  National  Government  of  177,440,000 
pesos,  and  the  employment  of  70,000  persons.  In  addition,  15,000,- 
000  pesos  will  be  spent  for  repair  work,  and  52,000,000  pesos  will  he 
contributed  by  the  various  provinces;  included  in  the  total  sum 
are  projects  started  in  1933. 

The  main  features  of  this  project  are  trunk  roads  leading  out 
from  Buenos  Aires  to  Bahia  Blanca,  to  C'ordoba,  and  to  Corrientes; 
it  also  includes  the  construction  of  numerous  minor  roads  and  bridges. 
The  project  will  affect  each  of  the  14  Provinces  and  the  10  national 
Territories,  including  Tierra  del  Fuego,  where  500,000  pesos  has 
been  allotted  for  roads  and  50,000  pesos  for  a  bridge. 

Of  the  total  amount  appropriated,  the  Government  estimates 
that  (*nly  8,000,000  pesos  will  he  spent  outside  of  Argentina,  most 
of  it  for  steel  reinforcements  and  the  balance  for  paving  materials 
and  road-building  machinery.  The  entire  appropriation  will  he 
apportioned  approximately  as  follows:  Labor,  salaries,  and  cartage, 
118,000,000  pesos;  local  materials,  including  production  labor, 
10,500,000  pesos;  foreign  materials  and  efpiipment,  8,000,000  pesos; 
railway  freights,  13,000,000  pesos;  sundry  expenses,  financial  serv¬ 
ices,  and  contractor’s  profits,  21,500,000  pesos. 

The  plan  provides  for  an  expenditure  of  133,444,000  pesos  by 
the  National  Roads  Board  over  a  3-year  period  (including  1933), 
to  which  will  be  added  44,000,000  pesos  of  “Federal  aid”  funds. 
The  Board  now  has  available  about  74,000,000  pesos;  it  is  intended 
to  raise  the  balance  by  a  bond  issue  and  by  the  assignment  of  Federal 
funds  previously  allotted  to  the  Provinces  of  Santa  Fe,  San  Luis,  and 
Jujuy.  Construction  begun  in  1933  is  represented  by  43,000,000 
pesos.  On  the  remaining  roads  it  is  expected  that  bids  will  he 
called  for  within  the  next  3  months,  since  practically  all  preliminary 
surveys  have  been  completed. 
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CENTENARY  OF  JOSE  GABRIEL  GARCIA,  HISTORIAN  OF  THE 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

On  January  13,  1934,  the  Dominican  Republic  observed  the  one 
bundredtb  anniversary  of  the  birtli  of  Jose  (labriel  Garcia.  An 
editorial  in  La  Opinion,  Santo  Domingo,  on  that  date,  paid  tribute  to 
him  as  follows; 

Today  is  tbe  centenary  of  tbe  birth  of  our  great  national  historian, 
l)«»n  Jose  Gabriel  Garcia.  Garcia  was  born  in  the  capital  on  a  day 
like  this  in  1S34,  and  died  here  in  1910.  While  still  quite  young  he 
began  his  literary,  journalistic,  and  political  activities;  he  contributed 
frequently  to  almost  all  tbe  newspapers,  and  was  a  member  of  civic 
and  cultural  societies.  He  held  the  highest  offices  in  the  Government 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic,  a  position 
to  wbich,  as  far  as  is  known,  he  never  aspired. 

From  his  youth,  too,  Garcia  specialized  in  matters  of  history  and 
his  first  writings  in  this  field  were  important  articles  which  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  capital.  Stimulated  by  the  success  and 
applause  which  greeted  his  early  studies,  Garcia  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  the  arduous  task  of  investigating  the  past  of  the  Dominican 
people  and  writing  our  history  as  a  nation. 

An  arduous  task  we  have  said,  but  we  might  have  used  an  even 
stronger  expression.  In  this  country  the  only  archives  containing 
documents  about  colonial  life  were  ecclesiastical  ones  wbich  could  be 
used  in  discussing  only  a  single  aspect  of  the  general  history  of  Santo 
Domingo.  Garcia  did  not  have  the  means  to  go  to  Rome,  Spain, 
France,  and  England  to  study  documents  of  prime  importance  there, 
nor  did  the  administrations  during  the  period  when  he  was  best  fitted 
for  the  work  trouble  to  send  missions  to  Europe  to  copy  such  docu¬ 
ments,  being  too  engrossed  with  the  business  of  keei)ing  themselves 
in  power.  Therefore,  in  beginning  his  work  and  dealing  with  the 
colonial  period,  Garcia  utilized  the  books  written  by  Spanish  chroni¬ 
clers  and  ecclesiastical  officials  relating  to  the  first  two  centuries  of 
the  colony,  and  the  few  works  which  were  at  hand  to  cover  the  points 
relating  to  the  third  century.  The  Ilinioria  left  by  Don  Antonio  del 
Monte  y  Tejada  was  a  great  help  to  him,  but  it  dealt  only  with  events 
preceding  the  recompiest.  Garcia  had  then  to  fall  back  on  his  own 
res(»urces  in  writing  the  history  of  the  first  perio«l  of  independence 
under  Nunez  de  Caceres,  the  Haitian  occupation,  independence,  the 
annexation,  the  restoration,  and  the  history  of  the  Republic  until  the 
end  of  the  b-year  term  of  Biiez. 

Besides  his  General  Ilistonj,  Garcia  left  other  specialized  works  of  a 
liistorhad  character,  such  as  Memoriae  para  la  hixtoria  de  Qaixqueya, 
Raxgos  bioyrdiicox  de  dominicanox  celebrex,  Paries  oficialex  de  operaciones 
durante  la  yuerra  dominiro-haiiiana,  Coincidenciax  hixtdricas,  and 
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Xwms  coincid^ucias  liiKtorlcaft.  All  these  books,  unfortunately,  have 
been  out  of  print  for  many  years  and  there  are  few  who  possess  them. 
It  is  also  said  that  Garcia  left  many  unpublished  notebooks,  at 
present  in  the  hands  of  relatives  who  "uard  them  jealously. 

If  del  Monte  y  Tejada  is  the  father  of  Dominican  history,  Garcia  is 
the  outstanding:  historian.  Without  him,  we  should  not  have  known 
a  sinjrle  word  of  our  country’s  past  between  1821  and  1874,  that  is, 
the  very  period  in  which  the  nationalistic  Dominican  spirit  was  horn. 
We  should  also  know  only  from  tradition  how  the  present  Dominican 
Kepublic  came  into  being:. 

The  work  of  Garcia  has,  then,  the  greatest  interest  for  the  Domini¬ 
can  nation  of  today.  Our  political  comprehension,  insofar  as  it  has 
been  dependent  upon  history,  has  been  formed  by  the  pag:es  of  Jose 
Gabriel  Garcia.  Garcia  was  not,  then,  simply  a  writer  of  historical 
narrative.  His  historical  labors  were  animated  by  a  noble  spirit  of 
liberality  and  patriotism,  a  spirit  sincere  and  convincing:,  because 
Garcia’s  public  life  was  always  disting:uished  for  its  liberal  and  patriotic 
qualities. 

(larcla’s  history  is  deficient  in  many  respects,  especialU*  in  the 
discussion  of  the  middle  period  of  the  colonial  epoch;  the  study,  which 
has  now  been  made,  of  many  documents  of  the  archives  in  Spain  and 
France,  has  brought  about  a  correction  of  these  deficiencies.  It  is 
also  true  that  it  has  been  claimed  that  he  was  somewhat  prejudiced 
in  the  section  of  his  history  dealing  with  the  events  following  inde¬ 
pendence. 

But  in  any  event,  as  Don  Americo  Lugo  has  said,  the  work  of 
Garcia  is  a  masterpiece  of  patience,  understanding,  and  patriotism. 

Therefore,  the  centenary  of  Jose  Gabriel  Garcia  is  an  occurrence 
which  arouses  gratitude  and  admiration  in  the  national  spirit,  because 
the  national  spirit  has  Jose  Gabriel  Garcia  to  thank  for  its  very 
existence. 


CENTER  OF  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES  IN  ARGENTINA 

October  4,  1933,  was  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Estanis- 
lao  S.  Zeballos,  formerly  one  of  the  leading  statesmen  and  diplomats  of 
Argentina,  and  a  member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at 
The  Hague.  He  was  a  native  of  Rosario  and  had  been  dean  of  the  Law 
School  of  the  I'niversidad  Nacional  del  Litoral  there.  Special  com¬ 
memorative  services  were  held  by  the  School  of  Economics,  Business, 
and  Political  Science  of  the  university,  the  most  important  feature 
being  the  formal  organization  of  the  Estanislao  S.  Zeballos  Center  of 
International  Studies. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  center  had  been  planned  more  than 
three  years  before,  but  circumstances  had  prevented  the  earlier  reali- 
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zation  of  the  project.  It  is  to  be  closely  allied  with  the  School  of  Eco¬ 
nomies,  Business,  and  Political  Science,  which  has  offered  the  use  of 
its  building  to  the  new  center,  but  will  be  independent  as  far  as  organi¬ 
zation,  research,  and  conclusions  are  concerned. 

According  to  the  by-laws  adopted  on  that  occasion,  the  center  was 
organized  to  promote  research  on  matters  and  doctrines  of  interna¬ 
tional  interest,  giving  preference  to  the  position  taken  by  Argentina 
in  international  law  and  policies;  to  study  current  international 
problems  on  the  agenda  of  congresses,  conferences,  and  treaties;  and 
to  establish  connections  and  cooperate  with  similar  institutes,  associa¬ 
tions,  and  centers.  The  studies  completed  at  the  center  will  be  read 
at  public  meetings  and  be  made  available  in  publications,  lectures,  or 
courses.  There  are  to  be  three  classes  of  membership:  active  mem¬ 
bers  retired  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  and  eminent  authorities 
in  law,  history,  or  international  (piestions  who  apply  for  it;  associate 
members  univei’sity  students  who  have  completed  courses  in  subjects 
related  to  research  under  way;  and  corresponding  members — persons 
or  institutions  outstanding  for  their  interest  in  international  (ptestions. 

The  officers  of  the  “Centro”  are  two  in  number,  the  director  and 
the  secretary.  They  are  to  be  elected  from  among  the  active  members 
and  will  hold  office  for  one  year.  Dr.  Raul  Rodriguez  .\raya  was 
chosen  the  first  director,  and  Dr.  Ricardo  d.  Siri  secretary. 
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Literary  prizes  in  Brazil  and  Mexico. — The  Francisco  Alves  prizes 
of  the  Academia  Brasileira  de  Letras  were  awarded  on  June  29,  1933, 
the  sixteenth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Alves.  In  the  first  group, 
for  scholars  in  the  Portuguese  language,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
.Vntenor  Xascentes  for  Dieciondrio  eliinologico  da  lingua  portnguesa,  and 
the  third  prize  to  Benedito  Sampaio,  for  FJlementos  de  gramdtica  portii- 
guem.  Xo  second  prize  was  announced.  In  the  second  group,  for 
works  on  primary  education,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Sud 
Menucci  for  crise  hraxileira  de  educaqdo;  the  second  prize  to  Manuel 
Bomfim  for  Cultura  e  educaqdo  do  povo  brasileiro;  and  the  third  prize 
to  Cristovao  C'amargo  for  0  grace  prohlema  da  educaqCw  popular  no 
Brasil. 

Other  prizes  awarded  by  the  academy  during  1932  were: 

Poetry:  Honorable  mention  to  Teodorico  de  Almeida  for  his  book 
Ouro,  in-senso  e  mirra. 

Fiction:  First  prize  to  Jose  (leraldo  Vieira  for  *1  nnilher  que  fugiu 
de  Smlonia:  honorable  mention  to  AHrio  Meira  Wanderley  for  Sol 
Criniinoso,  and  to  Ribeiro  Couto  for  Cabocla. 
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Short  stories:  First  prize  to  Martins  de  Oliveira  for  Xo  pais  das 
carnaubas;  honorable  mention  to  Berilo  Xeves  for  .1  mulher  e  o  dlaho, 
to  Hildehraiido  de  Lima  for  Mares  de  aaior,  and  to  Cristovao  de 
Camarjro  for  ()  Inretdor  da  apendicite. 

Drama:  First  prize  to  Juraei  Camarjio  for  O  hobo  do  rei:  honorable 
mention  to  Benjamin  de  Lima  for  Iio<i  node  and  to  Paulo  de  Magalhaes 
for  O  iiderreutor. 

For  cation:  First  prize  to  Leoni  Kaseff  for  Edncaqao  dox  supernor- 
mais:  honorable  mention  to  donatas  St'rrano  and  F.  Venanoio  F'ilho  for 
their  Cinema  e  educaqao  and  to  d.  Camito  Mendes  de  Almeida  for 
Cinema  contra  cinema. 

The  Ramos  Paz  prizes  of  the  Academy  were  awarded  to  dose  Fran¬ 
cisco  de  Araujo  Lima  for  Amazonia — a  terra  e  o  homen,  to  Bastos  de 
Avila  for  So  pacoraJ  de  Carimhe,  to  doao  Filipe  de  Sahoia  Ribeiro  for 
liincoe.'i  dos  frodos  de  onro,  to  Odilo  Costa  Filho  for  Analecta:  and  hon¬ 
orable  mention  was  ^iven  to  doao  h^elizardo  for  Romantismo. 

The  (lovernment  of  Mexico  enacted  a  decree  on  danuary  24,  1934, 
which  creates  an  annual  fund  of  2,000  pesos  for  national  prizes  to  be 
awarded  for  the  best  works  in  the  fields  of  literature,  drama,  scientific 
investipition,  and  journalism,  respectively.  Only  Mexicans  are 
elifrible  to  enter  the  competition.  In  awarding  the  prizes  considera¬ 
tion  will  be  given  to  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  work,  as  well  as  to 
technical  e.xcellence.  The  Department  of  Education  is  charged  with 
drafting  the  regulations  for  awarding  the  prizes. 

Cnlombian  literary  monthly. — The  National  Library  of  Colombia  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  appearance  of  the  fii-st  issue  of  Sendero.x. 
This  is  an  illustrated  monthly  magazine  which  contains  articles  on 
the  art  and  literature  of  Colombia,  as  well  as  book  reviews  and  min¬ 
utes  of  the  meetings  of  the  Academia  Colombiana.  Dr.  Samper 
Ortega,  the  director,  outlines  the  work  of  the  National  Library  in 
Bogota.  There  will  be  a  broadcasting  station  in  the  new  library 
building  which  will  be  completed  soon.  I.,ectures,  book  reviews,  and 
information  of  a  general  character  will  be  broadcast.  He  also  plans 
to  send  to  remote  sections  a  talking  picture  apparatus,  which  can  be 
transported  on  muleback  where  necessary’.  The  National  Library 
will  jirepare  the  lectures.  Dr.  Samper  Ortega  has  been  working  on 
these  interesting  enterprises  for  thrt'e  yeai’s. 

Library  method.^. — The  Biblioteca  Nacional  of  Ai^entina  has 
published  two  pamphlets  on  library  methods.  They  are  Indice  del 
catdlogo  metodico  en  qne  se  presenta  el  sistema  de  clasijxcacion  adojdadn 
en  el  extablecimiento  and  Antecedentes,  sistema  de  clasificacidn  e  indice 
metodico  de  los  catdlogos.  Both  contain  the  scheme  for  classification 
which  is  used  in  the  National  Library,  and  the  latter  pamphlet 
includes,  in  addition,  a  treatise  on  cataloging  and  classifying  the 
National  Library. 


Eusebio  Aveiro  Lugo,  director  of  the  library  and  archives  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Paraguay,  has  prepared  and  published 
a  report  on  the  reorganization  of  that  library,  entitled  Organizacion 
(le  biblioteca,  which  is  in  part  a  brief  essay  on  classification  and  cata¬ 
loging. 

Chilean  periodicaln. — Lender  the  direction  of  Phto.  Alejandro 
Vicuna  Perez,  director  of  the  Biblioteca  nacional  de  Chile,  the  library 
published  a  list  of  Chilean  periodicals  and  newspapers,  entitled 
PublicacioneK  periodicax  chilenax,  which  have  been  received  in  the 
library  and  are  available  to  the  public.  The  compilation  is  arranged 
both  alphabetically  and  geographically,  and  cites  the  date  of  the 
first  issue  and  subscription  price. 

Libraries  in  Guayaquil. — Statistics  of  libraries  in  Guayaquil, 
Ecuador,  show  that  35,458  people  used  the  municipal  library  during 
the  first  si.v  months  of  1933.  Of  this  number  only  1,085  were  women. 

The  following  table  shows  the  contents  of  the  several  libraries  as  of 
June  30,  1933. 
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Dr.  ClaudUi  Williniati. — An  ex- President  of  Urufruay,  Dr.  Claiidio 
Willinian,  died  at  his  home  in  Montevideo  on  February  9,  1934,  at 
tlie  a}re  of  71.  Dr.  Willinian  was  identified  throuphout  his  life  with 
education.  He  had  taufrht  in  the  Ateneo  of  Uruguay,  the  Sociedad 
Universitario,  the  Military  School,  and  the  university,  of  which  he 
was  twice  rector  (president),  before  entering  public  life.  In  1904  he 
was  appointed  Minister  of  (lovernment,  and  later  was  given  also  the 
portfolio  of  War  and  Navy.  Three  years  afterwards,  he  was  elected 
President  for  the  four-year  term  1907-11.  The  outstanding  event 
in  international  afl'aii's  during  his  presidency  was  the  negotiation  of 
a  treaty  with  Brazil  whereby  the  nations  assumed  joint  control  over 
the  waters  of  Lake  Merim  and  the  Yaguaron  River;  the  exercise  of 
this  codominion  has  been  a  close  bond  of  union  between  the  two 
Republics  ever  since.  During  his  administration  a  great  impetus 
was  given  to  all  phases  of  education,  from  the  primary  schools,  which 
increased  greatly  in  number,  through  the  university,  which  under¬ 
went  a  thorough  reorganization;  many  important  public  works  were 
also  undertaken  and  completed.  At  the  close  of  his  term.  Dr. 
Willinian  spent  a  year  traveling  in  Europe,  returning  to  continue  his 
educational  tasks.  During  his  later  years.  Dr.  Willinian  was  also 
president  of  the  Banco  de  la  Repiihlica  and  of  the  Ateneo  of  Mon¬ 
tevideo. 

Dr.  Haul  .A.  Amador. — The  deatii  of  the  president  of  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  Dr.  Raul  A.  Amador,  occurred  in  Paris  on 
March  23,  1934.  Dr.  Amador,  who  was  59  years  old  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  was  also  charge  d’affaires  of  his  country  in  Paris,  where  he 
had  held  dijilomatic  posts  for  many  years.  Dr.  Amador,  the  son  of 
the  first  President  of  Panama,  was  well  known  in  the  United  States, 
for  he  received  his  medical  degree  from  Columbia  L'niversity,  served 
in  the  I'nited  States  Army  Medical  (’orps  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  did  pioneer  work  in  the  campaign  against  yellow 
fever.  For  two  years,  from  1905-07,  he  was  consul-general  of  Panama 
in  New  York. 
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